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why teachers call ROYAL 
THE PERFECT ELECTRIC FOR SCHOOLS 


The Royal Electric keyboard is so easy to master that New Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon that hands 


even beginners learn correct stroking fast. And because never touch, that never needs winding, is typical of the 
of an exclusive Touch Control®, students find the transi- exclusive and practical convenience features Royal offers. 
tion from manual to electric surprisingly simple. And there are many other such features. 


Today—more and more of your graduating stu- | 
dents will encounter the modern Royal Electric 
on their very first jobs. 
It’s another important reason you should make 
sure your students receive this valuable training. 


For a free demonstration and trial right in your | 
own classroom, call your Royal Representative. 


electric 


—There are more Royal Typewriters in 


Take a close look at the positioning of the Royal office use than any other make. 

Electric controls, the angling of the keyboard. Every Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
feature was scientifically designed and placed for maxi- a 
mum convenience and greatest efficiency. 
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years of practical experience to produce 


DICTAPHONE’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PACKAGE 


Suddenly—this semester— machine dictation 
instruction takes on a whole new practical mean- 
ing. The new Dictaphone course is here! 


Here is what each unit of this new course 
gives you: a new 200-page textbook, a new 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER machine, 18 fresh- 
ly recorded DICTABELT records, a complete 
set of training aids, regular service on the ma- 
chine, and every bit of help you need from ex- 
perienced Dictaphone personnel. 

Each of these units will train up to 15 stu- 

dents. And the rental cost per unit is surpris- 
ingly small. 
That is the news. Here are the details: the new 
book is the most complete work of its kind. 
Into it went all the invaluable experience of 
both Dictaphone Corporation and the famous 
McGraw-Hill Technical Writing Service .. . 
plus the helpful ideas of scores of business teach- 
ers throughout the country. 

It includes instruction—in logical sequence 
—on drafts, letters, wires, manuscript, on every 


phase of business communication. 


The 18 practice DICTABELTS contain pre- 
cise recordings of every type of dictation the 
student will be called on to transcribe. This 
dictation was recorded in special studios—by 
professional dictation experts. It is all progres- 
sively timed—by precision prompting devices 
—to match student ability. 

And it’s a well-known fact that the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT record com- 
bine to form the most popular, most widely 
used machine dictation method known. What’s 
more, the machine you’ll be using will be the 
brand new, effortless TIME-MASTER for 1958. 


The tools of the secretarial trade are chang- 
ing. In the last ten years, the use of Dictaphone 
machines has quadrupled, and enrollment in 
machine transcribing courses has increased 
400%. 

That makes it all the more important for you 
to look into this new Dictaphone course —THE 
modern way to teach machine dictation. 


SEE—COMPARE—LEARN at the A.A.S.A. Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J., February 14-18, 1959 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. BF-108 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Subjects covered in the new Dictaphone Textbook: Business 
Communication e Secretarial Development e General Office 
Memoranda e Transportation e Communication e Entertain 
ment e Advertising and Publishing e Banking and Insurance e 
Packaged Goods e Automotive Industry e Metals Industry e 
Textiles Industry e Education e Science and Engineering e 


Please send me your new booklet 
“ON THE WAY UP BEFORE THE FIRST JOB!” 


Social Service and Welfare e Government e Medicine e Law. Name 
This wide range will help familiarize the student with practi- pon 
cally any field she plans to enter. Text includes a word-mastery 
section for each business discussed. Dictaphone issues a Certif- City State 
icate of Proficiency to all who complete this course successfully. 
Scho 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Service you can depend on the world around. In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. 
East, Toronto... in England, Dictaphone Co. ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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Astonishing response from instructors across 
America tells us how greatly these new 
training aids help. This material does more 
than provide practice under office conditions. 
It makes students understand that business 


‘\ runs on interrelated systems, and their 
[2] various forms and copies. With this broader 
grasp of business procedure, students are 
| ees more capable beginners, better equipped to 
advance quickly—reflecting credit on their 


instructor. Prepared by DITTO in cooperation 

\ with The Foundation for Business Education. 

ws All 5 are FREE. Just mail the coupon. 
“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 
..- Manual of office styled dictation material, complete with 
the normal interruptions and distractions which go with 

4 everyday office operation. Contains checking and 

straight-timed dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK’’ 
...a four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, 
five and ten minute typing speed and accuracy test on the 
front page and rough typed material for putting into 

S| final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10” 

...a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 machine in relation to today's business needs. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
...@ beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


& LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 

...4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 
or more copies, as needed for student practice in typing 
letters and invoices. 


DITTO 


TRAINING AIDS 
that go beyond 
the usual kind 


Sas: 


DITTO, Inc., 3520 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Ditto of Britain Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W.6, England 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please 
send me: My Name, Title 
(0 Copies—The Heart of Modern Business 


(CD What Every Typist Should Know About Copies School 


in Office Work 
CO Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 Add Zone. 
(C0 Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 
C Letterhead and Billhead Masters City. County. State. 


@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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In This Issue 


> The contributors to the Feature Sec- 
tion (pages 9-18) in this issue of Bust- 
NESS EpucaTion Forum, have presented 
some outstanding ideas for the teacher 
of shorthand. The editorial states ap- 
propriately that “New Horizons” have 
been explored in meeting the demands for 
new and better teaching methods. 

> In planning the Services Section 
(pages 19-29), the beginning teachers 
have been kept in mind. The first few 
months of teaching can be exciting if the 
new teacher will put into practice some 
of the worthwhile ideas presented in this 
and other issues of the Forum. 

© Business education is constantly mov- 
ing forward under the capable leadership 
of UBEA members. Each member will 
want to become acquainted with the ac- 
tivities of his specialized professional as- 
sociation through reading the In Action 
Section (pages 30-40). News of UBEA 
regional and affiliated associations is in- 
cluded in this issue as well as a presenta- 
tion of the winners of the 1958 UBEA- 
Smead Awards granted to outstanding 
graduates in business education. 

&> The report of the largest National 
FBLA Convention will be of interest to 
each reader. FBLA, the UBEA spon- 
sored national organization for young 
adults interested in careers in business, is 
an active group with a membership ap- 
proaching 50,000 students. The business 
teachers who sponsor chapters listed 
among the winners of Gold-Seal Awards 
are saluted for their part in guiding 
chapter members in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Future Business Leaders of 
America.—H.P.G. 


Editor: Shorthand Forum 
MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
New York, New York 
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New Horizons in the 
Teaching of Shorthand 


IN THE FIGURATIVE sense, an horizon means ‘‘range of perception or 
experiencé.’’ We believe it is appropriate to identify the topics of the articles 
in the Feature Section of this issue as ‘‘New Horizons.’’ The teachers, who 
have contributed the articles, have extended the range of their experience; 
and through their articles, we can become aware of this extension. 

Demands initiate the extension of horizons. These teachers, it seems to us, 
are meeting demands in a highly creative and meaningful fashion. The four 
demands represented are these: 

The Demand for Meaningful Instruction. There is no time today to use 
circuitous methods for achievement of success. There is no time to take two 
and three years to learn a skill that should be learned in a much briefer period 
of instruction. Miss Good and Mr. Hammer, in their article concerning the 
speed approach, are telling of the need to make each class period productive. 
The approach works. We have talked with students who have been amazed 
at what they were able to achieve under the direction of the teacher who uses 
the speed approach. Mr. Nelson discusses a few of the psychological prin- 
ciples of learning and their implications for the teaching of shorthand. We 
have here an attempt to glean from a basic discipline understandings that 
help to make the learning process a more meaningful and significant one for 
our shorthand students. 

The Demand for Efficient Content. Systems of writing in abbreviated form 
should be available to many more students than the numbers who have been 
able to learn the symbol systems that have been taught in our schools. Many 
teachers have experimented with alphabetic systems for personal use and 
vocational use. Dr. Holst describes, from a number of years of successful 
first-hand experience, the introduction of an alphabetic system of shorthand 
in her college. 

The Demand for Effective Media. Methods of communicating instruction 
to large numbers of students are needed. The desire to learn is not limited to 
students who are free to attend schools during the day. Television, a relative 
newcomer to the long line of technological advances in the communication 
field, is making the identification of the classroom walls totally nondetermin- 
able. Dr. Grubbs tells of his experience in teaching shorthand via television. 
His story is indeed an exciting one. 

The Demand for Worthwhileness of Outside Assignments. With the many 
requirements on the time of students, teachers cannot be satisfied with assign- 
ing students repetitive activities that actually do little more than keep stu- 
dents busy. The outside work should make a marked contribution to the 
achievement of students. Mrs. Hart discusses the manner in which she has 
attempted to enhance the value of homework for her students. 

These are merely a sample of the many demands that face shorthand 
teachers today. The manner in which these teachers are meeting them give 
promise of continuing ‘‘new horizons’’ in the years ahead—Mary ELLEN 
Issue Editor. 


Next Month 


> Typewriting, the subject taught in 
more schools than any other subject ex- 
cept English, algebra, home economics, 
and U. S. history, will be featured in the 
November Business Epucation Forum. 
Down-to-earth teaching methodology will 


he presented by Hamden L. Forkner, 
Frederick J. McDonald, Kenneth B. Hen- 
derson, M. H. Hubbell, Elizabeth A. Pel- 
lett, and Grace M. Hetrick. Be sure your 
membership includes this excellent issue 
of your professional magazine. 
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| Dramatic filmstrip lectures show 
students how money management works 


i \ Five different subjects available 
SS free loan. Each 35mm filmstrip This material is made available by 
comes complete with lecture and C ti 
— ° its public service program to provide expert 
financial guidance to American families. 


Why not supplement your money management teaching with author- 
itative visual aids? Educators welcome this opportunity to demonstrate 
the wise handling of money. Students learn faster when this vital 
subject is dramatized in specific, real-life situations. Mon EY MANAGE MENT 
A series of filmstrips, complete with presentation tips, has been pro- 
duced for the classroom by the Money. Management Institute of InsTIT UTE 
Household Finance Corporation. The films are being widely used in PYQUSEHOLD FINANCE 
hundreds of forward-looking schools across the country. . 
You can reserve the 35mm prints you’d like for one week, without 
charge, by sending in the coupon on this page. Be sure to do it today. 


Date Wanted Alternate Date 
A New Look at Budgeting (color 18 min.) 
Your Money’s Worth in Shopping (color 16 min.) 
Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars (color 20 min.) 
How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color 27 min.) - 
How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely (b/w 28 min.) 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
DEPT. BEF-10-58 

PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


List dates for which you want film- 


NAME 
strips on free loan for one week. ‘ 
Allow at least 6 weeks for handling — 
CITY ZONE____STATE 


and mailing. 
SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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The Speed Approach to 


By GLORIA C. GOOD and GEORGE J. HAMMER 
Central Commercial High School 
New York, New York 


Ox YEAR AGO the Russians hurled into space a 
small sphere that sent our educators and crities of 
education into a dither. While the satellites sailed 
blithely through space, the air was filled with acecusa- 
tions and vindications of our present educational system. 
Now that the immediate emotional impact of these events 
has abated somewhat, we can more calmly re-evaluate 
our present educational methods. We, as business edu- 
cators, must face these emerging trends: 

1. Scientific disciplines will be emphasized; voca- 
tional courses will be under attack. 

2. Courses will be aimed to the level of the better 
students instead of the slower ones. 

Let us stop, therefore, and consider our approach to 
teaching shorthand in view of these emergent trends. 
Shorthand is a tool used to write quickly ; learning short- 
hand is learning a skill. Our goal should be to achieve 
the maximum results in the shortest time. 

Shorthand teachers have been introducing this skill 
subject with the motivation that shorthand will enable 
the students to write more rapidly than longhand. Why, 
then, does the first year’s work proceed at a slow, even, 
timed pace that fills reams of pads, when a good course 
in penmanship would have the students writing long- 
hand just as fast? 

Let us take a look at the speed approach to shorthand 
and see why it might be more effective in accomplishing 
our goal of developing proficiency in this skill subject in 
the shortest time possible. In the first lesson, the students 
are apprised of the fact that shorthand is fast writing 
and is easy to learn. Interest and motivation are estab- 
lished. Let’s go! 


The Whole Approach to Theory 


The letter 7 is a little ‘‘boat,’’ and J is approximately 
twice the size; their position on the line is noted. The 
class writes gingerly for the first and last time, for we 
are off to fast dictation and swift writing. The class 
writes y and / or our and will rapidly after the first 
fumbling seconds. The teacher continues to present the 
simplest brief forms, such as ¢ and g or can and go and 
the pronouns J and he, so that the sentence I will go is 
easily achieved. 

The teacher’s positive approach in immediately pre- 
senting this new writing skill in sentence form draws 
upon the demonstrated effectiveness of the whole ap- 
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Shorthand 


Methods prescribed for more rapid presentation 


proach to learning. This realistic use gives students con- 
crete, personal proof of their ability to master shorthand | 
and adds to their self-confidence. 

In the presentation of the theory and the words in the 
new lesson, the teacher first writes the words on the 
board and students read them aloud. The teacher then 
says the first word in an ordinary, conversational man- 
ner and pauses. The students write the word in the 
same tempo as they hear it and then, during the pause 
before the next word, each student writes the word as 
many more times as he can. From the first practice of 
the words, the teacher speaks naturally and unhesitating- 
ly, and the students write the same way. The teacher 
then presents these drill words in short sentences in the 
same natural speaking manner to maintain fluency in 
writing. 

Remember that we are working with sounds. This is 
the key to the speed approach. Students do not have to 
memorize every outline because from the beginning they 
write the sounds they know. Thus when students hear 
in the dictation a new word composed of sounds they 
have learned, they have the confidence to write what they 
hear. They must put it down, and they do. The students 
may not know how to write much yet, but always they 
write rapidly because our goal of high speed requires 
writing every word quickly and without hesitation. 


Developing Writing Facility 


The theory in the first ten or so lessons in shorthand 
should be completed in the first three weeks in order to 
provide a base of learned sounds for the students to draw 
on. The first 15 or 20 minutes of each class period are 
devoted to learning new theory as previously explained. 
However, the individual teacher must use his judgment 
at this point, and a little more or less time for theory may 
be found practicable. 

In elass, techniques of writing are explained and 
stressed, for example using correct proportions, writing 
close together, moving the fingers on the paper, and 
efficient turning of pages. The-teacher constantly reas- 
sures, praises, and explains to as well as prods the group 
in order to eliminate the tendencies to draw outlines, to 
linger on new outlines, and to relax excessively. 

Instructions are developed for speed applications to 
homework. Students apply the same technique at home 
as is used in the presentation of theory in class. The 
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“Our goal should be to achieve the maximum results in the shortest time.” 


third or fourth outline of a word may not be as attractive 
as the first outline, but it is written at the student’s 
maximum speed. The teacher makes clear that in pro- 
nouncing individual words the students say the words 
naturally, without artificial syllabification, and then 
write each word several times while the sound lingers 
in their ears. 

The emphasis upon reading shorthand plates is con- 
tinued at home by having the students read each plate 
aloud several times, pronouncing the words in the same 
natural tempo that the teacher uses in class. As the 
students read aloud at home as well as in class they trace 
the outlines with their fingers to develop kinesthetic 
habits. When plates are to be copied at home, the stu- 
dents read them a complete sentence at a time and then 
write each sentence in its entirety because the emphasis 
is always upon sentences rather than individual words. 


Building Speed 


Now that we have a foundation of sounds to build 
upon, we can go all out to reach our goal—maximum 
speed in the shortest time possible. 

Letters are dictated more than once at varying rates 
of speed to build confidence and poise. Students are 
encouraged to write as fast as they can, but if they find 
that they are lagging behind, they should continue to 
carry as much of the dictation as possible in their heads. 
Sooner or later the speaker must pause, and this is the 
time for students to catch up. By explaining long-term 
as well as short-term goals and the reasons for the many 
drills and practices, the teacher obtains the co-operation 
of the students in overcoming their desire to linger on 
individual words. Continuity and immediate responses 
become almost reflex actions. 

Naturally students soon realize that it is preferable 
to lose one word rather than to lose a whole sentence. 
In reading back and transcribing, the students can guess 
at one word, but the loss of a whole sentence makes for 
an incomplete letter. However, since the students are 
trained to write sounds, with practice they will begin 
to get something down for each word, and whether it is 
an incomplete outline or a larger outline, having some 
sounds down will enable students to recall the original 
word. 

As letters are dictated at various speeds, the teacher 
may start fast and later slow down to prove to the stu- 
dents that the difference between 40, 60, and 80 words a 
minute is not the actual saying of the words, but the 
pauses between groups of words and between sentences. 
Since the teacher always speaks at a rapid rate, the 
students are accustomed to hearing quick speech regard- 
less of the average words a minute of the timed dictation. 

Once students have reached the 60-80 wam range, the 
elass finds that dictation at 40-60 wam is too slow and 
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is no longer a challenge. Within three or four months, 
short, simply constructed dictation should be given at an 
average speed of 80-100 wam. 

The dictation has progressed from 40 to 80 wam with 
almost no break because it has been given in thought 
units and with natural pacing and with natural pauses. 
Both students and teacher are not discouraged by ‘‘Mon- 
day setbacks,’’ occasional plateaus, and necessary, peri- 
odic short slowdowns to relax students and reaffirm their 
ability to pick up speed. Even after having just taken 
some dictation at the 80-100 wam rate, a major setback 
in writing speed may occur due to fatigue, different 
sentence structure, or unusual combinations of sounds. 
We must remember that all learning is saltatory. 


The teacher has been pacing the work according to the 
capacity and ability of the class. When the pace is too 
rapid, judicious repetition or slowing down for a few 
letters is helpful. Brighter and faster students seem to 
carry along and inspire the slower students. 

Together with the presentation of new theory it might 
be well to spend a few minutes every so often to review 
theory as a warm-up drill with dictation given from that 
group of reviewed lessons. With a bright group this has 
been done with six to ten lessons at a time. The class is 
told to study the theory and read the plates in the six 
to ten lessons at home. In class, a quick review of theory 
is presented, and then the class is off to more dictation. 

To maintain the speed approach to shorthand takes 
much showmanship and ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher. Students may not feel comfortable in class and 
may miss an occasional word, but knowing they have 
just taken ‘‘almost a perfect letter’’ at 100-120 wam, 
they are confident that they are progressing. 


Rewards of the Speed Approach 


The rewards of the speed approach to shorthand are 
not gained gratuitously. Students have to exert a con- 
stant effort, and there is little time for the establishment 
of a gracious atmosphere. But speed students who have 
part-time jobs report that no matter how difficult or 
rapid the dictation is on the job, they find it easier and 
slower than in class. This makes all their efforts in class 
seem worthwhile. 

Teachers, too, do not lose confidence, knowing that it 
is better to get nine-tenths of a letter that is dictated 
speedily than all of the material that is dictated at a 
slow rate. If the students can transcribe nine-tenths of 
the material in a classroom situation, they can transcribe 
all of it in a realistic office situation. 

The idea of achieving 100-140 wam in one year is not 
an arbitrary or impossible goal. The almost miraculous 
results of the speed approach to shorthand will astound 
and please everyone. 
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“There should be frequent changes in classroom activities to keep student interest and attention .. . 


Psychological Principles 


Applied to Shorthand Instruction 


By ROGER H. NELSON 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


HETHER THE SHORTHAND system one pro- 

poses teaching is an alphabetic or a symbol system, 
whether the teaching medium is the conventional school 
classroom or via television, the shorthand instructor is 
naturally desirous of organizing and providing for activi- 
ties that will maximize speedy acquisition of a functional 
shorthand skill on the part of his students. To do this 
means that the teaching methodology and materials must 
be based on a solid psychological foundation. 

In this brief article, a few psychological concepts per- 
taining to learning have been identified and some specific 
implications for shorthand instruction are noted. The 
modern-day shorthand teacher is well aware of the wealth 
of psychological literature that will provide insights 
into the learning process for shorthand students. 


Presenting Shorthand Theory 


Selecting the Most Economical Learning Units. One of 
the first concerns in organizing and planning activities 
and materials for effective shorthand instruction is that 
of determining the shorthand element or elements that 


will be most easily and rapidly learned by the students. . 


Should the shorthand system be presented character by 
character? Should words, phrases, or sentences comprise 
the initial elements of instruction? Should students be 
required to learn rules for word construction prior to or 
concurrent with the first units of shorthand—or should 
little or no attention be paid to rules? 

The psychological concepts evolving from the work of 
Wertheimer, Koffka, and Kohler, labeled Gestalt psy- 
chology, focused the attention of other research workers 
on experimentation concerned with determining the most 
economical units for learning. The Gestalt theories indi- 
cated that learning seemed to occur more readily when 
attention was first given to ‘‘meaningful wholes’’ pro- 
ceeding to the ‘‘parts’’ and their relation to the ‘‘whole’’ 
and to each other. This additional inquiry into the 
effectiveness of learning units soon indicated that no 
sweeping generalizations could be made as to the effec- 
tiveness of the ‘‘whole’’ or ‘‘part’’ methods since they 
appeared to be differentially effective under varying 
circumstances. 

Symonds (6: 333) points out that both the gifted and 
the slower students can learn easier material more readily 
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Shorthand teaching methodology should be 
based on a solid psychological foundation 


by the ‘‘whole’’ method than by the ‘‘part’’ method. The 
intellectually more gifted can learn material of a given 
difficulty readily by the ‘‘whole’’ method, whereas the 
slower student may learn this more difficult material 
more efficiently by the ‘‘part’’ method. He further ex- 
plains: ‘‘If material to be learned is beyond the com- 
prehension of the learner it should be simplified and 
broken down into meaningful parts.’’ (6: 334) 

Implications: (a) Shorthand theory should be pre- 
sented to the students in the form of short, easy words 
comprising phrases or easy sentences in order to build 
immediate word recognition of the shorthand characters. 
Utilizing easy material permits rapid learning for the 
intellectually superior, the average, and the slower stu- 
dents. Since meaningfulness of material is of major 
importance to the ‘‘whole’’ method, short sentences are 
preferable to isolated words. (b) Shorthand outlines 
written on the blackboard above the longhand words 
they represent will provide meaningful learning, rich 
in associations. After students have practiced reading 
the new theory, the longhand can be erased and addi- 
tional reading, writing, and transcription activities 
undertaken. (c) Principles of word construction should 
evolve logically from the students’ perception and under- 
standing of the ‘‘whole’’ word. The significance of the 
‘*parts’’ or ‘‘components”’ of the shorthand word to the 
total word should be clearly comprehended. This is 
often described as the inductive process of learning— 
presenting examples that encourage formulation of 
principles on the part of students. (d) Reading activi- 
ties should encourage the reading of the ‘‘whole word’’ 
rather than spelling it out first and then pronouncing 
it. (e) There should be frequent changes in classroom 
activities to keep student interest and attention to maxi- 
mize the effectiveness of the ‘‘whole’’ method of instruc- 
tion. 

Sequence and Organization of Theory Presentation. 
Another basie problem to be faced by the shorthand in- 
structor is that of determining the best sequence of 
theory presentation. To be able to make a wise and in- 
telligent choice requires some knowledge, however, of 
the extent to which shorthand elements have an inter- 
play with one another—either complementing or inter- 
fering with subsequent learning and reminiscence. While 
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“Give all students an opportunity to participate either as a group or individually.” 


no conclusive evidence is available from specific studies 
on shorthand, a number of experiments on ‘‘retroactive 
inhibition’’ have shown that when a number of ‘‘simi- 
lar’’ elements are learned sequentially, the elements 
exert an inhibitory effect on future recall. The degree 
of similarity of the elements being learned seems to be 
the crucial factor. : 

Implications: (a) Shorthand words which have very 


' similar elements of construction or appearance should 
“not be presented together. For example, the words lame, 


lane, line, mine (in Gregg shorthand) would perhaps be 
contributory to inhibitory responses; whereas the words 
as, man, save, and date are not alike and would not 
tend to set up learning inhibitions. (b) New theory pre- 
sented in context of short sentences or phrases will have 
more meaning and may lessen the chance of evoking 
inhibitory responses. The element of surprise in meeting 
cne or two new words in a familiar and easily read 
sentence will reinforee learning of the new elements— 
the Von Restorff Effect. (1) 


Developing Vocational Competency 


Reinforcing and Refining Early Shorthand Skills. As 
soon as the first principles of shorthand theory have been 
presented, another challenging task confronts the in- 
structor—that of providing continuing activities which 
will serve to reinforce the initial learning and help refine 
the recording and transcribing skills. Will a great 
amount of repetitious practice adequately reinforce 
learning of shorthand skill? How can one best motivate 
students? Are rewards and incentives useful? 

While Thorndike originally believed that large amounts 
of repetitious practice would reinforce learning, he later 
made a significant modification in his theories regarding 
the effect of practice on learning. He proposed that 
satisfaction or reward was the most important element 
for reinforcing learning—not just repetitious practice. 
Hull (2) in further clarification of Thorndike’s refined 
theory proposed that when a student perceives that he 
has accomplished a desired objective or goal, this per- 
ception of achievement serves as a reward and reinforces 
learning. Skinner (5) believes that to be effective, rein- 
forcement must come within a matter of seconds, or in a 
few minutes at the most. F. S. Keller (3) set up an 
extremely successful training program for learning the 
Morse code, recognizing the importance of immediate 
reinforcement: (a) presenting Morse code signal by 
demonstration of the instructor, (b) having student at- 
tempt giving a similar signal, and (ce) announcing cor- 
rectness or inecorrectness of response. 

Implications: Since students rapidly forget those items 
that fall into disuse, it is necessary to provide for sys- 
tematic repetitive practice of shorthand theory that is 
accompanied by strong reinforcement. This must be done 
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in both reading and writing shorthand. Whereas in type- 
writing, the student can sense quite easily visually (by 
looking at his paper), kinesthetically (through muscular 
sensations), or through touch, correct and incorrect re- 
sponses, the shorthand student has a more complex 
problem. 


The teacher can provide for reinforcement of correct 
response in reading shorthand through telling students 
how successful they have been. Reinforcement of cor- 
rect responses in the taking of dictation is not as simple 
and direct. Attention must be given to providing such 
reinforcement. Early in the shorthand course, reinforee- 
ment can be provided through writing prominently on 
the blackboard the elementary sentences and letters that 
have been dictated. The students can check their notes 
immediately upon completion of the dictation. A pro- 
jector, utilizing slides with sentences and short para- 
graphs, can be put to good use by (a) projecting’ mate- 
rial on screen, (b) extinguishing image while students 
write sentences or paragraphs from dictation, and (ce) 
flashing image back on screen for immediate checking. 
Most projectors equipped with a high-wattage lamp 
(750 or 1000 watts) can be used in a well-lighted room. 

As instruction proceeds, the instructor can make excel- 
lent use of recording devices to dictate material while 
the instructor circulates among members of the class 
checking accuracy of notes. Otherwise, dictation exercises 
should be of a relatively short duration for much of the 
first semester to facilitate continual checking of notes for 
reinforcing learning. 

The emphasis here should be a positive one—that of 
reinforeing correct responses. Little will be gained by 
harping about errors. The students will inhibit incorrect 
responses when they are perceived as such. 

Sustaining Student Interest and Enthusiasm. Perhaps 
the most talked about subject in educational circles is 
that of ‘‘student motivation.’’ Undoubtedly this con- 
cern over motivation is justified, for students learn only 
when they are motivated to learn. E. L. Thorndike was 
one of the first psychologists to give significant attention 
to motivating forces. He said: 


The problem of interest in teaching is not whether children 
shall learn with interest or without it; they never learn 
without it; but what kind of interest it shall be; and from 
what the interest was derived. When the individual is at- 
tracted by the intrinsic qualities of the work, his interest 
may be called immediate or intrinsic; when the work does 
not interest him in and of itself but only by its consequences 
or connections, the interests may be called derived. (7) 


There is evidently a very close relation between moti- 
vation and reinforcement theories. When activities are 
successfully accomplished, the learner not only is re- 
warded and that learning reinforced, but the self-accep- 
tance or acceptance and approval of others resulting 
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“Dictate some easy material at speeds that will insure success for all students each day.” 


from the successful performance, acts in turn to further 
motivate subsequent learning. 7 

On the other hand, Sears (4) shows that repeated 
failure will eventually lead to stereotyping and repeti- 
tive ineffective behavior. 

Implications: Because shorthand is a new-type course 
for most students, there is usually much initial enthusi- 
asm or what Thorndike would eall ‘‘intrinsic’’ motiva- 
tion for the subject. It is clear that if learning is to 
remain efficient, this same high interest and enthusiasm 
must be sustained throughout the entire semester. Because 
of the close relation between motivation and success, each 
day’s activities must provide repeated opportunities for 
**success’’ experiences for all students, in all types of 
activities—reading, recording, and transcribing short- 
hand. The following are suggested: 

(1) Make provision for a variety of reading experi- 
ences in which students can experience satisfactory ac- 
complishment—from shorthand notes on the blackboard, 
from student notes, and from plates in the book. Give 
all students an opportunity to participate either as a 
group or individually. 

(2) Dictate some easy material at speeds that will in- 
sure success for all students each day. In using short 
words and sentences which can be easily written and 
read by the students for initial instruction, a measure of 
success is provided at this elementary level. However, 
students will doubtless need ample opportunities to per- 
fect and refine their shorthand skill through progres- 
sively longer and faster takes as instruction proceeds. 
To build shorthand competence and speed, the usual ap- 
proach has been to periodically increase the dictating 
speeds from 40 to 60 to 80 words a minute—in some 
cases in progression by tens from 40 to 50 to 60 to 70 
and so on. While the instructor may think little about 
dictating at 40 wam and then asking students to ‘‘try 
hard and get the next take down at 60 wam,’’ she may 
be utterly shocked to see the physical education teacher 
ask a runner to decrease his time on the ‘‘mile run’’ 
from six minutes to four minutes on the next trial. 

It does not appear psychologically sound to expect 
such rapid refinement of skill. Learning plateaus and 
reversals in skill development might often originate from 
unrealistic advances in dictation speed. Many of the 
students who are not able to make such rapid progress 
give up when repeated failure occurs, and they may very 
likely retrogress into a state of lethargy and stereotyped, 
repetitive, pointless behavior as suggested by Sears. 

There has been good reason for teachers using very 
steep progressive speed increments in shorthand dicta- 
tion —a lack of suitably counted dictation materials. 
While some materials are now available that are counted 
in ten-word increments, little if any materials are pres- 
ently available counted in five-word increments. The 
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instructor may find it necessary to organize some prac- 
tic material of his own to accommodate his learning 
group. 

Since it is also difficult to control dictation speed pre- 
cisely, the use of carefully made recordings may prove 
to be highly desirable for speed building activities in 
the classroom. 

(3) Office-type dictation should be used sparingly in 
early shorthand instruction, becoming progressively . 
more realistic and occupying a proportionately greater 
amount of classroom time as instruction proceeds to 
expert levels. Here we face what appears to be a para- 
dox of psychological principles—that of providing real- 
istic job-like instruction on erratic office-style dictation 
and that of insuring ‘‘success’’ experiences that will be 
motivating for all learners. However, if both objectives 
are kept in mind, the instructor will be able to provide 
some elementary office-style dictation even during initial 
stages of learning without seriously handicapping the 
slower students. 
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“Our objectives for the alphabetic shorthand course were not unique.” 


Teaching Alphabetic Shorthand at the College Level 


Methods proposed for integrating alphabetic shorthand into curriculum 


By ALICE L. HOLST 
Pacific Union College 
Angwin, California 


0": REASON FOR CHOOSING an alphabetic 
shorthand system for a new two-year stenographic 
course three years ago was a simple one—we needed more 
time in shorthand classes to teach the fundamentals of 
English usage. We chose Forkner Alphabet Short- 
hand because it offered an exciting combination of a few 
symbols that added interest and speed of writing and, 
on the other hand, many simplified longhand letters with 
which the students were already partially familiar and 
which added speed of transcription. From the stand- 
point of teaching, it was a great advantage that a short- 
hand teacher could learn the system along with the class 
and, therefore, did not require a special period of train- 
ing. 
Problems to Overcome 

When our choice became known, comments and ques- 
tions poured in from all sides. The college committee on 
academic standards wanted to know what we would do if 
a two-year student decided to transfer to the four-year 
degree program in which the traditional symbol short- 
hand system was taught, either on our campus or at some 
other college. We answered that we thought the student 
capable of pursuing a four-year curriculum would have 
done well enough in the beginning alphabetic shorthand 
class so he would have no difficulty competing with sym- 
bol shorthand writers. We believed he would do as well 
as they in vocabulary building in medical shorthand, for 
instance, and in accuracy of transcription. We were not 
sure how such a student would compare in speed, since 
the authors of alphabetic shorthand systems admit a 
speed ceiling for them. As the years have gone by, only 
one student has made the questioned transfer and she 
did very well with her alphabetic shorthand in the ad- 
vanced symbol shorthand classes. We gave her a little 
counsel regarding the writing of specialized vocabulary 
in her system. 

Some questioners expressed regret that the students 
taught the new system would not be able to read others’ 
shorthand notes, and other office workers would not be 
able to read theirs. 

Some felt that we were abandoning a great tradition 
of teaching symbol shorthand, and they regretted the 
change just because it was a change. But to us their rea- 
soning did not seem valid. We could not agree to denying 
new students the use of a system that for them would 
serve every purpose to which their predecessors had put 
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the symbol system and which they could learn in shorter 
time, thus allowing more time for reviewing the funda- 
mentals of English that they so much needed. 

On the positive side, we had many encouraging com- 
ments and complimentary statements from those who had 
‘always thought we should make such a change,’’ or who 
wondered if the new system was like the one they had 
heard about over the radio or through poster advertising. 
An unpredicted favorable response came from the gen- 
eral college students who had apparently been waiting 
for just such an opportunity to master a shorthand sys- 
tem for personal use. Many students have come into the 
shorthand class as English majors, premedical students, 
theology majors, and representatives of other fields. They 
take the class without credit, but choose to do so because 
they feel it is so helpful in note taking. Some have used 
it vocationally in summer jobs. 

One problem seemed to be particularly difficult. What 
would we do with students who enrolled for our two-year 
course, but had taken one year or more of a symbol sys- 
tem in, high school? We studied the problem carefully 
and decided to ask such students to attend the class 
two days a week instead of five for the first quarter. On 
the days they came, which we designated laboratory 
days, we would practice the dictation and transcription 
techniques described in a previous article in BusINEss 
Epvucation Forum (May 1958, ‘‘ Office Transcription the 
First Month of Shorthand’’). When we put the plan 
into operation, we found that students with previous 
shorthand training felt somewhat superior to the new 
learners for the first few weeks. Then they began to sit 
up and take notice as the alphabetic shorthand writers 
gradually equalled them and finally surpassed them in 
number of perfect letters transcribed. It was soon ob- 
vious, even to them, that they had forgotten and had be- 
come careless. So they were encouraged to review and 
practice. Beginning with the second quarter, if the stu- 
dent had taken one year of high school shorthand, and 
beginning with the third quarter, if the student had 
taken two years of high school shorthand, the laboratory- 
only student joined the regular class. Since most of the 
alphabet shorthand theory is learned in the first quar- 
ter, the last two quarters are used mainly for speed 
building, enlarging shorthand vocabulary, working with 
dictation involving English problems, and practice in 
office-style dictation with perfect transcription required. 
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“Most students at the end of the first year are writing 80 or 100 words a minute with ease.” 


The new words studied each day are usually put on the 
board in both systems, one student from each group 
being chosen to write the new words, while the remainder 
of the class checks and asks questions. 


Objectives of the Course 


Our objectives for the alphabetic shorthand course 
were not unique. In addition to helping the students de- 
velop desirable character and personality traits, a goal 
of every course in our college, we try to keep the follow- 
ing four objectives in mind. Each student should de- 
velop: 

1. Sufficient speed in writing shorthand to take ordi- 
nary business dictation with ease. 


2. A degree of accuracy in writing shorthand that will 
permit fluent reading of dictation that has been taken. 


3. Sufficient knowledge of English grammar, punctua- 
tion rules, spelling, paragraphing practices, and so on 
to produce mailable transcripts. (Our business English 
class also contributes much to the reaching of this goal.) 

4. The ability to produce high-quality typescript in 
acceptable form within a reasonable time. (Typewriting 
classes are taken concurrently. ) 


One Teaching Device 


One teaching device that students particularly appre- 
ciate in the class is the sequence of transcription-prob- 
lems paragraphs. We have composed a number of one- 
hundred-word paragraphs or short essays. The first one 
uses simple words and no punctuation except periods. 
The second paragraph or short article explains a rule 
for the use of the comma. The third includes several 
sentences where the comma rule is used. The fourth ex- 
plains another rule and gives examples of its use. The 
next requires the application of all rules presented that 
far. Thus each day a new paragraph or short article is 
practiced. Every one of these explains some transcrip- 
tion problem or furnishes examples of problems previ- 
ously presented. Those exercises between the ones that 
explain new rules are purposely made inspiring. They 
deal with such topies as courage, keeping one’s eyes on 
the goal, dependability, and perseverance. The para- 
graphs or articles are practiced over and over again. 
They are used for speed building, for transcription tests, 
and for homework. 


It seems evident to those of us who work with both 
the two-year students and the four-year students that 
the former are less accomplished in the communication 
arts. Yet in the alphabetic shorthand class these students 
who rate below the average in English tests and who 
score significantly lower in spelling tests are not only 
learning a recording skill but they are becoming good 
transcribers. They can spell, punctuate, paragraph, 
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choose correct words from similar-sounding pairs, and 
make corrections of simple grammatical errors in the 
dictation. They have mastered a vocabulary of between 
three and four thousand words. Most students at the end 
of the first year are writing 80 or 100 words a minute 
with ease. They can construct new words with only the 
slightest hesitation. They can transcribe fairly rapidly, 
and they typewrite their letters in fine form. 


A Follow-up of Students 


We have follow-up records on most of the students who 
have learned alphabetic shorthand during the past three 
years. Many of them are holding secretarial positions, 
the next largest group is composed of those who are still 
in college completing the two-year certificate and at the 
same time working in offices part time. Some, of course, 
are married and not doing secretarial work. 


One former student wrote that she had passed a Civil 
Service test and had a fine job at an Air Force Base. 
Another student, who we thought had quite serious 
scholastic problems, reports in her last letter that she has 
been promoted in her office job in Hawaii. Several girls 
are making fine reputations for themselves as secretaries 
on our own campus. 


Probably our most grateful student is Darlene. She 
has completed most of the school work for a two-year 
certificate, but had no interest in shorthand until some- 
one explained about the alphabetic system we were teach- 
ing. She became enthusiastic, and was granted special 
permission to take Stenography I and II at the same 
time. (Stenography II consists of speed building, vocab- 
ulary building, dictation, and transcription.) Before the 
end of the year she was writing alphabetic shorthand at 
120 words a minute on the blackboard for assembly pro- 
grams and was quite an accomplished transcriber. She 
went immediately into a job as private secretary to the 
assistant dean of a medical school, where she has made 
an enviable record. When [ last talked with her she was 
teaching her shorthand to several dental students. 


Our experience over the past three years has convinced 
us that the shorthand system we chose is especially val- 
uable for the following types of students: (a) those who 
wish to prepare for secretarial work in the shortest 
possible time, (b) those who need class time for concen- 
trated drill on problems relating to English usage, (c) 
those whose native language is not English and for whom 
a symbol shorthand is actually a double translation, and 
(d) those who desire’ a shorthand system for personal 
note taking. 

We can now assure others that most of the predicted 
problems relating to teaching an alphabetic shorthand 
system in college did not materialize. And we can add 
that the benefits are greater than even we foresaw. 
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“Television can be a wide, new frontier for business education.” 


Shorthand via Television 


Effective use of TV is rewarding to students and teacher alike 


By ROBERT L. GRUBBS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


dio B at television station WQED became a class- 
room. It contained a lectern, a blackboard, a small chart 
for special drills, and two television cameras. Except 
for the presence of cameras and the absence of students, 
Studio B at Pittsburgh’s educational television station 
resembled any other classroom. The cameras were tele- 
casting the program, ‘‘Shorthand For You.’’ The stu- 
dents were in living rooms scattered over the Tri-State 
area within a 90-mile radius of WQED. 

From this television classroom, a first-semester course 
in shorthand was presented in a series of 36 half-hour 
broadeasts. Students who enrolled for the noncredit 
course with the station were charged a fee of $12.50. This 
fee provided the textbook, a student’s transcript of the 
textbook, a workbook, a television study guide especially 
prepared for the course, and two shorthand notebooks. 

When the first lesson was broadcast, more than 800 
students had been registered in the course. An additional 
150 or more enrolled after the series had begun. How 
many persons participated in the drills and took the dic- 
tation without registering will never be known. The 
students came from all walks of life. Many were house- 
wives ; some were students. There were several attorneys, 
one vice-president of a bank, a few accountants, and one 
tile setter. Of the 901 enrolled students, 94 were men; 
807 were women. The youngest was an 11-year-old girl; 
the oldest, a grandmother of 83 years. There were 170 
brush-up students and 731 beginners. 

The master teaching plan which suggested to the in- 
structor what to review, what to present, and what to 
demonstrate in each session of the course was prepared 
by the Gregg Publishing Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. They also prepared a television study 
guide, correlated with the master teaching plan, 

which was included in the kit issued to each student en- 

rolled in the course. The study guide told the students 
what to do before and after each session. It also told 
them how to set up their work stations near their tele- 
vision sets, how to practice most effectively, and how to 
use the workbook as a self-evaluation device. 

A combination reading and writing approach was used 
to open the course. After the first session, each individ- 
ual lesson plan followed a general pattern of intensive 
skill-building on the old lesson and brief exploration of 
the new lesson. The first 18 to 22 minutes of air time were 
spent in vigorous vocal and written drill upon the sym- 
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bols, words, and principles that had been briefly intro- 
duced in the previous broadeast. The remaining 7 to 11 
minutes of air time were used to introduce the new lesson 
as outlined in the master teaching plan and related 
study guide. If the new lesson contained brief forms, 
however, they were taught during the first few minutes 
of the program. Placed on a special chart at the side of 
the board, they were referred to at various times during 
the session for a quick recall. 

Obviously, making the best possible use of every sec- 
ond of time available was important. Dry runs to per- 
fect the timing of each session were absolutely necessary. 
The number of minutes consumed by each section of the 
lesson had to be determined; and when a schedule had 
been prepared to match the 27 to 29 minutes of air time, 
it had to be adhered to with great precision. 

Because each of the 36 sessions was so crowded with 
essential drill, and because the course was not offered for 
credit, no tests other than the self-appraisal tests in the 
workbook were included in the master teaching plan. 
The satisfying of the instructor’s curiosity concerning 
the students’ progress was not to be denied, however, and 
two tests in which the students participated voluntarily 
were administered. One, the mid-semester test. was 
broadeast; the other, the final examination, was not. 

The first test, which was given during the eighteenth 
session following a dry run sample, served several pur- 
poses. It gave some clue to the number of students who 
were still actively participating in the television classes. 
It provided some meager evidence of the general progress 
of the class. And, it provided an opportunity to try one 
form of testing that seemed feasible for this course. 

A very simple transcription test of two parts was de- 
signed and broadcast. Twenty brief forms written in 
shorthand with a felt tip pen were placed on a poster 
board measuring approximately 18 by 24 inches. The 
brief forms were exposed by the TV camera to the stu- 
dents, one by one, for six seconds each. In the six-second 
interval, the student had to recognize the brief form and 
record it in longhand in a column he had been directed 
to prepare for the test. Two minutes were required for 
the exposure of this part of the test. 

The second part of the test consisted of eight sentences 


_ of 10 words selected from lessons in the textbook. In each 


sentence, one or two of the words used in the textbook 
version were lifted and equivalent words substituted. 
Each sentence was written in shorthand with the felt tip 
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“Teaching the TV way encourages the development of good habits for regular classroom teaching.” 


pen on an individual poster board. The sentences were 
exposed by the camera for 15 seconds each, and an addi- 
tional 15 seconds was allowed for the students to record 
the sentence in longhand. Part two of the test required 
four minutes. 

The test was short. It had to be. It was offered during 
a regular class period, and every second taken for the 
test robbed the TV students of time that might have been 
more profitably spent in drill and dictation. The total 
test, therefore, consisted of 100 words— 80 running 
words in the sentences and 20 brief forms. 

All the students were urged to mail their test papers 
to the station, but apparently they did so only if they 
were almost certain their answers were correct. Of the 
384 papers received, more than 90 percent had 75 or 
more of the words recorded correctly. An astonishing 47 
percent had perfect scores. Test papers were received 
from 22 persons who were not registered for the course, 
and five papers were mailed in anonymously. 

The final examination was similar to the mid-semester 
test in form. It was printed, however, and mailed to the 
students. This examination consisted of a list of words, 
phrases, and brief forms written in shorthand. Blanks 


were provided beside each of the shorthand outlines in 
which the students wrote the longhand for the shorthand 
form. In addition, a short business letter written in 
shorthand that the student was to transcribe within two 
minutes was added to this test. 

Final examinations were returned to the station by 
446 students, or 49.5 percent of the original enrollment. 
Apparently only the students who were confident of their 
answers mailed in final exams because over 95 percent of 
the papers received had more than 75 percent of the re- 
sponses correct. Each of the students who returned a 
final examination, however, was awarded a Certificate of 
Accomplishment. 

Staff members of WQED had reason to be pleased. 
They planned and presented the course with only one 
motive—to please the people in the Pittsburgh area who 
wished to learn beginning shorthand. And it was appar- 
ent that the people were not only anxious to learn short- 
hand but that they were enjoying the broadcasts and 
wished them to continue. The enrollment in the non- 
credit course set a new record for WQED which still 
stands and which far exceeded the enrollment of other 
courses they offered. 

(Please turn to page 29) 


Homework—A Secret 


of Shorthand Success 


By ETHEL HART 
Southern State College 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


HE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER of shorthand is ever 

on the alert to make changes in his teaching proce- 
dures in an effort to achieve a higher degree of profi- 
ciency. There are a variety of problems connected with 
the assigning of homework that must be considered. I 
have found different techniques in homework to be con- 
ducive to the success of the students. Variety, even in 
homework, can make the assignment more interesting 
and challenging to students. 

Do you caution your shorthand students not to write 
their assignment before they can read it well? Why not 
be sure they have read what you assign them to write so 
they can write with assurance and with fluency? The 
assignment I give is simply ‘‘read the next lesson, but 
write yesterday’s reading lesson.’’ We preview the next 
reading lesson thoroughly and write yesterday’s lesson 
which the students had ample opportunity to study. It 
may be asked, ‘‘Does this not entail so much extra time 
that students rebel?’’ No, the writing is so much faster 
for them because they know every character, and the 
value of using this method has been explained to them. 
They appreciate it instead of resenting it. There are no 
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more drawn characters; they write them quickly because 
they know what they are writing. The previewing was 
so thoroughly done, too, that it was no’burden to read 
the assignment twice. 

From the textbook, the connected plate matter is writ- 
ten in the left-hand column of the stenographic note- 
book. The student stops at the completion of each num- 
bered take or letter and selects the most difficult char- 
acter in each line of the notes and writes it three times in 
the blank right-hand column. These words are pronounced 
aloud and then spelled aloud as written. This drill gives 
double practice on the difficult words that students need 
to write more than once. There must be a concerted effort 
to learn the more intricate characters as they appear in 
the context of the connected matter. 

When the students’ notes become fluent enough that 
they are expected to be able to read them from their 
notebooks, have them prepare the homework in a differ- 
ent color ink, using only every other line of the note- 
book. This homework is not removed from the notebook 
but is taken to their desks with them. The blank lines 
ean be used in more than one profitable way. If they 
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“Students must not only know what is to be done; they need to know how it is to be done.” 


take class dictation on the blank line that was provided 
for that purpose, they have their notes exactly in front 
of them as the dictation is given. There is no confusion 
in finding the needed heip. The teacher will be able to 
tell which was homework and which was the class dic- 
tation, since each was done in a different color of ink. 

It is true that we do not expect to dictate all the 
homework that was done the day before. Then are some 
of the blank lines wasted? No, we wanted them to tran- 
seribe from their notes into longhand from three to five 
minutes anyway. They can transcribe right there on that 
blank line from their own notes. 


The Specific Assignment 

Students waste time and fail to learn if their teachers 
make an assignment like this: ‘‘Read and write the next 
lesson for tomorrow and if you have any trouble with it, 
you can let me know.’’ Do you think the students will 
understand the new word principles that appear? Will 
they be able to spell the new words that appear? There 
must be teacher assistance in previewing the next lesson. 
Not more than seven to ten minutes are needed for this 
and it saves the students from thirty to fifty minutes 
that evening while studying. 

A typical assignment might be similar to this: 

1. Write one copy of the connected matter in lesson 12 

2. Read lesson 13 (this was previewed with teacher 
help) 

3. Tomorrow’s dictation will be from lesson 12. 

4. There will be spot-reading and longhand transcrip- 
tion from lesson 13 

5. There will be a preview of lesson 14. 

No conscientious teacher wants his students leaving 
the class saying, ‘‘I don’t know how to study shorthand.”’ 
Students must not only know what is to be done, they 
need to know how it is to be done. The teacher saves 
time and speeds up learning in the long run by using 


an entire class period early in the year to demonstrate 
how to do the homework assignment. Instruction is to be 
directed to the mind as well as to the hand. 

‘The teacher should draw a stenographic notebook page 
form on the chalkboard and write 10 to 15 lines of the 
assignment as the students are to write it. Then they 
begin to write in their notebooks while the teacher walks 
around the room and observes their technique—arms on 
desk, no pen-pinching, proper posture, and other factors 
of good technique. He demonstrates how the student 
should read before writing and what the student should 
think about while writing. 

Have a set pattern for assignments for at least two 
weeks. No time is wasted, then, in explaining how to- 
day’s assignment differs from yesterday’s. A standard 
assignment also makes it easy for the student who misses 
a day of class. 


Extra Homework 


Some students will be so eager to learn faster that 
they will welcome the following procedure: A box is 
placed near the door where students enter the classroom. 
In this box the students place any extra dictation or 
plate copying that they found time to do. They are 
given extra points for each page recorded. These points 
are credited at the end of the grading period. Naturally, 
the students who do the extra work will generally be the 
top-ranking students. This extra practice often means 
that some students will reach 110 and 120 words a min- 
ute in dictation for five minutes on new material by the 
end of the first year of shorthand. 

Students who understand that homework is absolutely 
essential to learning shorthand do not mind the extra 
work involved. When taught the value of homework un- 
der the guidance of an enthusiastic teacher, students 
will reach higher goals than otherwise would have been 
attained. 


YOU WILL BE YEARS AHEAD 
if you change to 


FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND 


You will save the student a year or more in learning time. 
You will cut down on failures and dropouts. 
You will be offering a system that is ideal for personal 
use, for college note-taking, and that has been proved in 
business. 
4. You will be offering an alphabet system that has removed 
the “guessing” element for the transcriber and reader. 
As every shorthand teacher knows, the problem of having 
the transcriber select the right word when he transcribes is 
a major factor. Don’t be misled by systems that have as 
many as ten different words written by the same outline! 
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Send the coupon today for information about FORKNER 
ALPHABET SHORTHAND. 

Please send me the items I have checked: _.__... Sample lessons; 
........ Questions and answers about FORKNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND; _._ The eight sentences that illustrate all 
of the principles of the system. By spending about two hours 
on these sentences, the teacher will know the system well enough 
to teach it. _...... What users say about FORKNER ALPHA- 
BET SHORTHAND. 


FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
106 Morningside Drive 
New York 27, New York 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are 
urged to share their teaching experiences with our 
readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand two hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 
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RUSSELL HOSLER, Editor 
University of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin 


A MESSAGE TO THE BEGINNING 
TYPEWRITING TEACHER 


Contributed by Russell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin; and Charlene Mordy, Dickinson 
County High School, Chapman, Kansas 


AS YOU LAUNCH into your first year of teaching type- 
writing, probably you shudder when you think of all the 
problems of teaching. This article is written with the 
hope that we may reassure you that every beginning 
teacher has these thoughts pass through his mind. We 
believe that it is a good sign because it shows you are sin- 
cere and enthusiastic about teaching. The contributors, 
in this short article, are concerned only with the prob- 
lems you will be facing with the teaching of typewriting. 

As you approach your school, you will hope to find de- 
sirable facilities. It is the purpose of this article to sug- 
gest what those desirable facilities should be: 

1. Typewriters. While you may not have all new 
typewriters, it would be hoped that all are relatively new 
and that they had been serviced before the opening of 
school and are in good working condition. In any event, 
one of your first tasks is to become familiar with the 
various makes and models, and to make certain that you 
are fully aware of their minor differences. Assuming 
that you have different makes of typewriters, the con- 
tributors recommend that you put all similar models 
and makes in a group to facilitate instruction. 

No recommendations will be made here as to the proper 
distribution of makes of typewriters or manual versus 
electric typewriters. We know, however, that you will 
want to devote much time to this problem in the future, 
and you will find numerous articles dealing with this 
subject. You should check the machines and be sure that 
they are operating properly before the first class meets. 
You will find, too, that it will be helpful if you set the 
margins the same as you have the margins on your dem- 
onstration machine so you will have a uniform typewrit- 
ing line throughout the classroom. 

2. Desks. We hope that you walk into a classroom 
equipped with mechanically adjustable desks that can be 
raised or lowered in order to meet the needs of the in- 
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dividual student. Some of you may find a room that has 
different height desks ranging from 26 to 30 inches, and 
if so, one of your tasks is to familiarize yourself with 
their location so that you can direct the student to a 
desk of appropriate height. If all the desks are one 
height, either all low or all high, you will need imme- 
diately to develop a method by which you can adjust 
the height (perhaps cutting off the legs of the desk or 
putting one- or two-inch platforms under the type- 
writer). <A distribution of one-third each of 28, 29, and 
30 inches high is usually desirable. Perhaps you should 
have two or three 26 inches in height for the exceeding- 
ly short individual. 

3. Textbook. Obviously this is one of the most impor- 
tant aids to effective teaching. This does not mean that 
it cannot be supplemented with additional materials 
made available by business enterprises. As a beginning 
teacher, you have not had the opportunity to accumulate 
material. When you see free material advertised, send 
for it because it may be just the thing you need to break 
the routine of textbook learning. Teachers today are in- 
deed fortunate to have the modern edition of typewrit- 
ing textbooks, but be sure your edition is a recent one. 

4. Teacher’s Manual. One of the greatest aids, par- 
ticularly to the beginning teacher of typewriting, is the 
carefully prepared teacher’s manual that is available 
with most typewriting textbooks. If, when you walk into 
that room, you cannot find a teacher’s manual, get a 
communication off to the publisher immediately. The 
contributors believe there is no one teaching aid that is 
more beneficial to the beginning teacher than the teach- 
er’s manual. By using the manual, many questions will 
be answered, many of your fears will be eliminated, and 
you will gain a sense of direction. 

5. Blackboard. The first time you observe the equip- 
ment in your classroom, you will probably notice the 
typewriters, the desks, and next the blackboard. Much 
of the material presented in the early assignments can 
and should be placed on the board to secure maximum 
attention and response. You know yourself that you re- 
member something longer if you have seen it rather than 
just heard about it. One precaution is to be sure that 
you write large enough for the students in the back row 
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to see clearly. Explanation with respect to letter place- 
ment, tabulations, and other business forms can be pre- 
sented much more meaningfully from a blackboard. 

6. Bulletin Board. A typewriting teacher without 
adequate bulletin board space is greatly handicapped. 
The proper utilization of the bulletin board can add 
much to the effective teaching of typewriting. Space does 
not permit an enumeration of the many uses that may be 
made of this aid; however, the bulletin board must be 
attractively arranged at all times and the displays should 
be changed often. Much of the development and display 
of materials on the bulletin board should be done by 
student committees rather than by the teacher. 

7. Record Player. Much has been said and written 
over the years with respect to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of music in the typewriting room. The con- 
tributors have found that the limited use of music has 
value in developing enthusiasm on the part of the stu- 
dents. If for no other purpose, the occasional use of 
music in the typewriting room can be justified as a 
‘‘routine breaker.’’ It should be emphasized, however, 
that the extensive use of music is not recommended. 

8. Wall Charts. The keyboard chart is as old as the 
typewriter, but it is still an important aid in the teach- 


ing of the early lessons. Other charts showing proper 
position at the machine, makes and types of typewriters, 
and so on, ean contribute effectively to teaching. 

9. Films and Other Audio-Visual Aids. While no at- 
tempt is made in this short article to give a listing or a 
discussion of these aids, every beginning teacher of type- 
writing should sean periodicals and consult with the 
manufacturers of typewriters, textbook companies, and 
other sources for appropriate aids in this category. 

If you lack some teaching aid you should have, do not 
be afraid to approach your administrator; he does not 
know what you need or want and it is up to you to keep 
him informed. Many times the lack of adequate teaching 
equipment is not the fault of the school administration, 
but rather the fault of the teacher because he has been 
afraid to ask for it. 

While it is important that you have and utilize good 
equipment, it should be emphasized that your success as 
a beginning teacher will depend to a great degree on your 
enthusiasm in teaching, your development of good rap- 
port between the students and yourself, your cooperation 
with your school administrator and fellow teachers, and 
your sincere endeavor to be of service to the school and 
community. 


ANNOUNCING ...A New 3rd Edition 
SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


By Balsley and Wanous 


The over-all organization of SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES, Third Edition, is similar to that used in the previous edi- 
tion that proved so effective in developing transcription skill in easy, 
logical stages. Much new material based on suggestions of teachers 
has been added to strengthen the instructional program. 


The authors have recognized in the new third edition that transcrip- 
tion is one of the most complex jobs that office workers are asked 
to perform. Job competence in transcription is attained through a 
carefully developed skill-building plan emphasizing both speed and 
accuracy. Important related skills of proofreading, spelling, punctuat- 
ing, and using words are integrated and correlated with the transcrip- 
tion training. Unfamiliar dictation material is included in the teach- 


ers’ manual. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
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A new plan for reviewing shorthand theory 
Four-word count for Selected Goal Transcriptions 


An introduction of interoffiice communications 
before letters 


Related transcription skills developed through 
practical office-like applications 


Emphasis on developing ability to transcribe office- 
like dictation 
Identical timed writings for typewriting and 


transcription to provide a comparison of typing 
rate with transcription rate 


Information on handling transcription supplies 
and equipment 


Develops proficiency in handling various letter 
and report arrangements 


‘ Use of color for emphasis and realism 
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ROBERT SWANSON, Editor 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


MUST WE DO ANOTHER EXERCISE TODAY? 


Contributed by Robert Swanson, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 


‘““ARE WE GOING to do another page in the work- 
book?’’ ‘‘Must we have an assignment every day?’’ 
‘*How can you expect me to do the exercise correctly the 
very first time I try it?’’ 

In these three statements are some of the major prob- 
lems a new teacher finds in the use of workbooks and 
the textbook exercises in the bookkeeping class. First, 
the students, and often the teacher too, do not know why 
they are doing the work. There is some blind faith that 
doing the problems at the end of the chapter or in the 
workbook will result in desirable learning. 

Second, there is a sense of boredom that comes upon 
the class when the students answer the questions or com- 
plete a problem daily. The procedure becomes routine 
when the class time is divided between ‘‘discussing’’ the 
homework of the previous night and listening to the 
instructor tell them how to do the next piece of work. 

Third, there is the never-ceasing checking and grading 
of homework which so often puts a premium on doing the 
work correctly the very first time that the student has 
the opportunity to practice on the new learnings. This 
initial practice is far too often graded, which in turn 
encourages a striving for perfection that cannot come 
with this limited amount of drill. 

Let us examine the practice material provided with 
most units in bookkeeping and attempt to discover a 
logical use for it all. We must understand that there 
are actually three uses to which the end-of-chapter ma- 
terial can be put: (a) help the student study the con- 
tent, (b) give the student material upon which to prac- 
tice so he may develop the desired skills, and (¢) measure 
the student’s learning that has resulted after he has had 
an opportunity to study and practice. 

One additional thought must be injected here as a 
basis for our consideration of the student’s practice and 
learning: Never grade learning and practice work— 
grade only those items used to measure achievement. 

Guide to Initial Study of a Unit. Most textbooks pro- 
vide three kinds of materials that can serve as a study 
guide in one form or another. 

First, there are the ‘‘discussion’’ problems at the end 
of the chapter or unit. They help the student read the 
material with understanding because he knows that he 
is searching for particular facts. No skill can be ade- 
quately developed until the student has at least de- 
veloped some understanding of the knowledge upon 
which this skill is based. As the student reads he should 
have in mind the questions at the end of the chapter. 
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Second, there often is a study guide printed in the 
workbook which will serve much the same purpose as 
the ‘‘discussion’’ problems in the textbook. When either 
of these kinds of study guides is used, the teacher should 
test the knowledge of facts through additional, teacher- 
constructed recitation questions. Do not waste the stu- 
dent’s time by spending any great portion of a period 
going over these study guides completed as part of .a 
homework assignment. 

Third, there is the initial problem that a student com- 
pletes which can also serve as a form of study guide in 
putting the bookkeeping principles to work. This pro- 
cedure assumes that the student enters into the work of 
completing that first problem to explore the application 
of the principles which he has previously discovered in 
reading the chapter and working out the study guide. 

Practice Drills. After the student has completed as 
part of his ‘‘guide to study’’ the practice problem at 
the end of the chapter, he needs additional problems on 
which to work. Each such problem or set of transactions 
can be used readily for diagnostic purposes. 

The student leaves the classroom knowing, as part of 
the assignment, that he is to develop his skill through 
practice on the problem. When he returns to the class- 
room with the exercise completed, the teacher shou!d 
run through the transactions indicating the correct form 
in each case. As soon as the teacher has read the correct 
transactions, a quick check is made to discover where 
transactions were incorrectly recorded by students. A 
tally will soon show which of the transactions will need 
attention. In this way, no time is spent on those trans- 
actions that all students appear to have mastered already. 

As a check, the teacher should now present some 
sample transactions (one of each kind is sufficient) to 
discover if students can handle each. You will notice 
that here, as before, the emphasis is upon the student’s 
ability to do the transactions rather than to read what 
they have on their homework papers. 

Measure of Achievement. After one or two exercises as 
homework, plus the checking in class, the students have 
probably practiced sufficiently to be tested for achieve- 
ment. The teacher now assigns the last problem or exer- 
cise at the end of the chapter as the one on which the 
student will demonstrate his learning. 

The authors of most bookkeeping textbooks have been 
co-operative in designing problems at the end of the 
chapters that will fit this pattern. The last problem will 
very often contain transactions from previous chapters 
as well as the one under consideration. 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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For the finest typing preparation 


train your students on the IBM— 


the electric they’re most likely 


to use in business! 
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25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter... th: 


From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 


Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type- 
writers because they’re assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM 1s the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an IBM is very important. 

And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . teachers will be pleased 
with how it stands up under constant day to day use. 

Why not ask your IBM representative to tell you more about the 
superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter as a teaching instrument? 


is year IBM continues its leadership with one electric type 
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ADAPTING A CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
CLASS TO STUDENTS’ NEEDS 


Contributed by Helen L. Steele, Flint Northern High 
School, Flint, Michigan 


IT IS THE DUTY of the school to meet the needs of 
youth by providing instruction in the field in which they 
will earn their livelihood. The ability to make an occu- 
pational adjustment is not a natural possession; it has 
to be acquired. The preparation and guidance must be 
provided by the school in order to make the transition 
from student to adulthood rapid and efficient. The al- 
location of class work is often a difficult task for a begin- 
ning teacher. 

The office practice class should meet and fulfill the 
needs of students of various levels of ability and achieve- 
ment. Since each student will enter the class at a differ- 
ent level of learning and with varying degrees of known 
skills, the class should be organized for several purposes : 
to give general information to students as a class; to pro- 
vide discussion periods that clarify understanding; to 
give individual instruction to students in any phase of 
work where help is needed to improve their skills; and 
to develop at least one marketable skill. The office prac- 
tice class is to be considered by the students as a place 
where they can receive advice, counsel, and assistance in 
any area that will help to make them efficient employees. 


Filing Unit for Informational Purposes 


The actual working plan of the office practice class 
cannot be arranged until the teacher is acquainted with 
the students. For this reason, I begin the class in the 
first semester with a group unit. Because I have both co- 
operative and activity students enrolled, I chose the 
filing unit. It should be mentioned that the co-op girls 
work in the school office or for teachers. In the process 
of teaching the unit in filing, I can begin to assemble 
many facts about each student. Can she read intelli- 
gently? Does she know how to take ‘‘good’’ notes? Can 
she work by herself? For what office position would she 
like to prepare? Is she academically and emotionally 
fitted for that position? Does she have a desire to pre- 
pare herself for an office job? Can she work well with 
others? Can she think through a problem and analyze it? 

It is only by getting the student to talk about herself 
that the teacher can learn these facts. The time spent 
here will help the teacher to set up the class and also de- 
velop rapport between the student and himself. This 
relationship will instill a belief in the student that the 
teacher wants to help and is interested in her as an 
individual. 
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By the end of the filing unit, the instructor should 
know the approximate capabilities of the students and 
be able to schedule the remainder of the class time. A 
rotation plan of instruction might be used as a means of 
providing individual instruction, but do not overlook 
the advantages of bringing the class together occasionally 
to discuss the situations and problems that are being 
encountered in the classroom and on the job. Some units, 
too, such as a unit on grooming, can be more helpful to 
the student when discussed on a group basis with indi- 
vidual checking later on. 

With a temporary rotation schedule set up for the 
approximate class size, it is easy to make changes to meet 
the needs of individual students — remedial work for 
some; advanced studies for others. The course should 
prepare the high school student for general clerical em- 
ployment in a business office and lay the groundwork for 
those who will advance to more responsible jobs. 


Two Main Skills 


Most general office work will fall into the categories 
of communication or computational skills. The class work 
and rotations should be set up to take the student from 
where she is in these skills to the most advanced point 
she is capable of achieving. It is only in this method 
that the teacher can incorporate the class instruction for 
both nonstenographic and stenographic occupations. The 
teacher’s main objective should be to provide each stu- 
dent with as much occupational competency as possible. 

With the previous objectives in mind, the teacher 
should choose materials carefully for the students’ ac- 
tivities. For some, it will be a typewriting practice set 
to concentrate on accuracy, speed, and the use of busi- 
ness forms. The computational machine work in this 
case is taught as a means to facilitate accurate work. 
This student should also be encouraged to see how au- 
thors of other textbooks explain the same problem. In- 
vestigation on the student’s part through friends and 
businessmen will inform the student in what offices these 
jobs could be performed. 

A second group within the class will be those who go to 
work in retail business offices. It is important that these 
students understand the workings of credit, markup, 
time payments, and charge accounts. They should ac- 
quire a pleasing personality for the necessary counter 
work. The machine work here is supplemental—check 
bank deposits, verify statements, or post to accounts. 
The student is encouraged to read materials available on 
merchandising, window display, customer relations, and 
business functions. 

A third group, which might be smaller than the pre- 
vious two, is the ‘‘machine only’’ group. This group de- 
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sires to work with machines, but may or may not be sure 
of the type of machine. The duplicating process is 
usually the easiest place to begin in terms of the stu- 
dent’s readiness since she is familiar with the typewriter 
and needs only to learn the method of transferring the 
typewritten page to a duplicated one. In this process, 
the student has an opportunity to make a comparison of 
materials typed on the manual machine and the electric 
machine. It is in this group that the students will have 
an opportunity to experiment with calculators and tran- 
scribing machines to determine whether they would like 
to continue this study. This group also should study 
mailing room equipment and special-use typewriters. 
They should do more collating than groups one and two. 
This section will have the largest number of students 
beginning work with a switchboard as a work station; 
therefore special instructions should be given in the 
transferring of telephone calls. 

The last major group within the class is the steno- 
graphic section. This group is given more communica- 
tion work than the others. Areas stressed are the tran- 
scribing of minutes and special reports, the handling of 
mail on the stenographic level, and the learning of the 
transcribing machines as a skill. Additional informa- 
tion to be collected and studied will pertain to the type 
of work interest shown. These general classifications 
include law, insurance, real estate, and medicine. This 
group works on machines, other than the transcribing 
and duplicating, on an introductory basis. 

Most students will fit into one of these four main 
categories. The exceptions can be placed very well 
within the classroom according to their interests. One 
of these will be the college preparatory student who 
might some day be a business teacher. This student 
should be given the opportunity to help the teacher and 
other students in an effort to stimulate interest and 
promote good teaching habits. 


Areas of Interest for All 

Special projects should be set up so that all students 
may participate and work together, each doing a part 
that, when assembled, will constitute a complete unit. 
This tends to make each student realize the importance 
of the task and feel accepted as a part of the whole class 
group. 

Within each group, basic knowledges for an office 
worker should be stressed. These include correct spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar, accurate typewriting, filing, 
telephone techniques, duplication, good work habits, 
grooming, knowledge of business forms, and a_ better 
understanding of economics. 

The final phase of this course is the compiling of in- 
formation by the students as to their marketable skills. 
Through a series of discussions, the students should be 
made aware of the areas of employment in which they 
may sell their known skills. It is also necessary that 
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they know how to apply for a job, both orally and in 
writing, and how to conduct themselves in an interview. 
All the preparation of the class year has been wasted if 
the students cannot obtain work when openings are avail- 
able to them. It is the final duty of the instructor to see 
that these students are ready to work. 


Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 21) 


If a student is not motivated to put honest effort into 
the work he does not believe is being graded, then the 
teacher designs a grading system for the practice work 
that has little effect upon achievement grades, but still 
carries the appearance of being graded. 

One procedure for this is to award points for the 
practice work based on the proportion completed and 
such items as neatness, promptness in submitting, and 
ability of the student to complete the work with some 
degree of accuracy. Each teacher should set his own 
standards here. These points on the practice material 
are accumulated for the term, totaled, and the total be- 
comes a raw score upon which an assignment grade is 
based. 

Tf this plan of grading the practice work is followed, 
and the single grade for practice work is given only as 
much weight as one test, or one achievement assignment, 
then it will have little effect upon the final grade. Thus, 
the practice material is not a major item in final grades, 
and yet the students feel the psychological pressure of 
completing the work to get a ‘‘grade.’’ 

These problems seem pertinent to this philosophy of 
learning : 

1. Where does the teacher get the exercises needed to 
give the students the practice they need ‘before the final 
achievement exercise? If the problems and exercises at 
the end of the chapter are not sufficient, check the end of 
the textbook. Supplementary problems are almost al- 
ways included. At all costs, however, remember that the 
students need practice before they are graded. 

2. How many grades should be recorded? One grade 
on exercises for each chapter or unit will be sufficient. 
This indicates the quality of the students’ performance. 
The amount of factual learning can be graded through 
a regular objective test. So, the teacher needs to grade 
only one exercise a chapter. 

Time is precious. Do not waste it by having students 
read answers from homework assignments when you 
should be testing what they learned, not what they have 
recorded on a paper. Never grade practice material. Do 
not grade until the students have had an opportunity to 
practice. Use the materials to guide the students through 
the important steps in learning: explore new skills and 
knowledges by practice and, finally, demonstrate the 
learning that has resulted. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


PROBLEMS OF THE BEGINNING TEACHER 
OF BASIC BUSINESS — 


Contributed by David G. Bauer, Leadville Junior High 
School, Leadville, Colorado 


MANY BEGINNING teachers find themselves teaching 
basic business with virtually no preparation and, in 
many instances, without the benefit of a methods course. 
How does one go about teaching basic business in such a 
situation? How can one’s teaching be improved ? 

I found myself in this situation during my first year 
of teaching. After struggling through the year, I spent 
many hours during the following summer in gathering 
information on content and securing some help in teach- 
ing at the ninth-grade level. Needless to say, the sec- 
ond year proved to be of much greater personal satis- 
faction, and apparently, of more interest and benefit to 
the students. 

The first problem that the beginning teacher meets 
concerns the textbook. Shall a textbook be used? Shall it 
be used exclusively, or shall it be supplemented? The 
teacher with little knowledge of basic business will find 
the textbook and workbook the center of the course. The 
class may be somewhat enriched with the teacher’s per- 
sonal hit-or-miss knowledge of basic business, but other- 
wise there will probably be little deviation from the 
subject presentation of the textbook. 

The rich subject matter that is to be found in the op- 
eration and activities of business cannot be a part of 
the students’ learning untess it is also a part of the 
teacher’s knowledge. The course in basic business pro- 
vides the only knowledge of business organization and 
operation that many high school students will ever re- 
ceive. The teacher’s ability to bring into the classroom 
examples of real-life applications from local business will 
make the textbook theory live. 

The next problem concerns the knowledges, under- 
standings, and skills that the student should acquire in 
the course. A list of these can be constructed from stud- 
ies that have been made of the business knowledges that 
the consumer needs, from an analysis of the knowledges 
that a small businessman uses in operating his business, 
and from the teacher’s personal experiences. Much of 
this information could be accumulated by the students 
themselves through interviews with businessmen. 

Attitudes toward business are of prime importance. 
Attitudes are a tool that can be applied to any situation 
and can be carried away from the class by the student 
and used throughout his life. How does one develop at- 
titudes, and what does he mean when he uses the word? 

Attitudes are moods; they can move a person to ac- 
tion. The teacher will want to create student attitudes 
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toward areas of business which are questioning, ana- 
lytical, and conclusive in nature. In a banking unit this 
year, my class pooled its knowledge of banking, discov- 
ering what the services are that banks offer, and as 
much as possible filling in the nature and purpose of 
each service. No textbook reading assignment was made; 
however, the textbook served as a reference for the stu- 
dents. By this time the functions of banks in the form 
of services offered were well in mind. 

The next step was to do research and find detailed 
information about each service. The logical procedure 
was to break up into groups with each group intently 
studying a service. A secondary goal in this unit was to 
inform the entire student body on banking. The class 
did this by preparing for exhibit in the corridor a rather 
large and well-planned display. The display depicted 
banking history, local bank history, elements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, skills needed to do banking, and the 
various services offered by banks. 

We need to ask, What must I know about this business 
problem to handle it intelligently? Where do I get the 
facts? When we came to the unit on advertising, the 
class was not told to read chapters 4 and 5 and answer 
questions 3 to 12. There was more important work to be 
done—learning how to operate a real business. How 
does one advertise on the radio? What are the costs? 
How does a person wishing to sell a product prepare the 
script? How often and at what times of the day should 
the copy be broadcast in relation to the money budgeted 
for radio advertising? If one is to sell a product door-to- 
door, what are the important things to know about sales- 
manship ? 

The class accepted the responsibility of handling the 
advertising and sales for the fall production of the com- 
munity’s dramaties group. Many interested businessmer. 
in the community took time to talk to the class on vari- 
ous problems of operating a business, each expounding 
his pet theory on salesmanship. 

A highlight of the year was the five-month study of 
the New York Stock Exchange quotations of numerous 
corporations. These were selected by the students with 
full knowledge that many things enter into the value of 
a corporation’s stock. The students, by personal observa- 
tion of business and world news, attempted to relate 
price changes in the stocks to such events as missile con- 
tracts, the recession, strikes, and new products. By con- 
centrating on the ‘‘live’’ aspects of each topic, the stu- 
dents were able to enrich their learning. 

Under favorable conditions an inexperienced teacher 
ean have a rich and rewarding relationship with his 
basic business class. It is extremely important that the 
teacher acquires basic information and presents it in a 
spirit or climate that is conducive to learning. 
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FORREST MAYER, Editor 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


THE COMMUNITY SURVEY—A 
GRASSROOTS APPROACH 


Contributed by Forrest L. Mayer, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING has long depended upon the 
salesman’s ability to get the customer’s point of view. 
Distributive education depends upon developing a pro- 
gram tailored to fit the needs of the business community 
it serves. Just as a customer has to ‘‘sell himself’’ so 
must the business community sell itself on the merits of 
distributive education. 

Community surveys of occupational opportunities 
and training requirements are not new, but they can 
still do much for school-community relations. Business- 
men who are actively involved in sponsoring such a 
survey are inclined to be less critical of the school, its 
attempts at vocational training, and its graduates. A 
lagging distributive education program might be 
rapidly revived if businessmen were asked to suggest 
course content anticipating the day when students will 
be employed in their establishments. 

The steps in planning a survey are to (a) decide upon 
the purposes for making the study; (b) develop an 
advisory committee of businessmen, school teachers, and 
school administrators; (ce) decide upon the methods to 
be used in collecting data; (d) decide upon the geo- 
graphical area to be covered by the survey; (e) secure 
adequate financial support; (f) develop methods of 
publicizing the project in order to assure its success; 
and (g) provide a method for communicating your 
findings to your school administrators and the co- 
operating businessmen. 


Get Help from Every Source 


A distributive occupations survey was completed re- 
cently in Richmond, California. The California State 
Department of Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Employment, Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
and the guidance and instruction departments of the 
school district co-operated. The distributive education 
program which had been discontinued in 1952 found 
new hope and encouragement as a direct result of this 
coneerted effort. 

The Richmond study had the good fortune to be sup- 
ported by a number of actively interested school groups 
and businessmen. Guidance personnel were concerned 
about the job opportunities in business for full-time and 
part-time school-age workers. The schools, in co-opera- 
tion with the Richmond office of the California State 
Department of Employment had formed the Youth 
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Employment Service (YES). The venture included 
sharing personnel, information, records, and building 
facilities. Early phases of this program trained groups 
of workers for part-time Christmas selling jobs and 
assisted with their placement. 

Also assisting in the Richmond study were advisers. 
from the merchants division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the California State Department of Educa- 
tion. The merchants helped pave the way for whole- 
hearted response to interviews and questionnaires which 
were used. Expert advice from the State Department 
proved invaluable in developing the questionnaire and 
implementing the study. 

The stated purposes of the survey were to (a) deter- 
mine the training needs in retail merchandising; (b) 
discover what is now being done to fulfill these needs; 
(ce) determine how the school could help meet these- 
needs; (d) ascertain the number of businesses already 
using part-time student workers; (e) determine the 
willingness on the part of businessmen to help in the 
establishment of a distributive education program; and 
(f) locate obstacles which are to be worked out co- 
operatively. 


Select the Best Method 


This particular survey relied almost entirely upon 
questionnaires sent through the mail. In Santa Monica, 
California, hired interviewers were trained specifically 
for the occupational survey. Many years ago, the survey 
in Evansville, Indiana, trained students to use a ques- 
tionnaire and personal interview to contact all the places 
of business in that city. Regardless of the method or 
combination of methods used, once you have decided 
upon a survey you must secure information in the man- 
ner best suited to your needs. 

In Santa Monica, according to a report issued in 
June 1957, 1001 employers were interviewed; 2262 
full-time job opportunities occur each year in clerical 
and sales work; 839 part-time job opportunities occur 
each year in these occupations. As a result of this 
survey, the following recommendation was made: 

‘‘There is a need to extend the vocational part-school, 
part-work program in business and distributive ocecupa- 
tions. .. . The results of this survey indicated extensive 
interest by the employers in such a program.”’ 

An occupational survey, conducted co-operatively, 
can be expected to greatly increase the prestige of the 
school. Businessmen understand and appreciate a factual 
approach. Most of them are very anxious to help the 
schools do a better job. Their places of business are 
important off-campus laboratories for the training of 
business workers. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
CO-OPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


LET STUDENTS TEACH THEMSELVES AND 
OTHERS ABOUT OFFICE STANDARDS 


Contributed by Geneva Nay, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


ALTHOUGH the above title suggests standards of skill 
proficiency and production measurement, the concern 
here is with other standards as applied to the business 
office—the ones that can be real barriers to outstanding 
success. These are the ‘‘related standards:’’ the stand- 
ards of dress and appearance, of conduct, of attitudes 
and reactions, and of human relationships. 

In whatever office capacity a student learner finds 
himself, he can be encouraged to seek an understanding 
of the traits and characteristics that will permit him to 
serve his employer to the utmost of his capabilities. The 
following suggestions are helpful in providing motiva- 
tion and guidance needed for improved understanding 
and attainment of satisfying success in office occupations. 

At the beginning of a semester, each student worker 
is given a folder with pockets, each folder to contain the 
supplies he will need in connection with his work assign- 
ment. Among other forms and report blanks, the fol- 
lowing are suggested: (a) four personality check lists, 
(b) a small pocket notebook to be used as a log or diary, 
(c) several forms for typewriting case problems, and 
(d) a supply of typewriting paper for writing observa- 
tions and evaluations. These completed forms provide 
data for discussion and basic conclusions during the 
semester. 

A logical point of beginning is a self-evaluation by the 
student employee. He has been supplied with four per- 
sonality check lists. He fills out one before he begins 
working and one when he has completed his job assign- 
ment. The other two are filled out at the completion of 
the work period by the co-ordinator and the office super- 
visor. Thus the student has a basis for comparison. The 
form need not be elaborate. A rating scale such as the 
following is adequate : 


Completed By: 


Superior Average Below Average 


Student’s Name: 


Alertness | 
A pleasing disposition | | 
A pleasing voice | | 
| | 
| | 


Good telephone manners 

Good memory 

Neatness in appearance | 

Neatness in work | | 

Willingness to cooperate | | 
| 
| 


Willingness to learn | 
Willingness to work | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A second device that is useful in bringing desirable 
traits into focus is a log or diary in which the student: 
employee keeps a record of observations and activities 
relative to the office in which he is working. At inter- 
vals, perhaps once every two weeks, the co-operative class 
and the co-ordinator review the entries for the purpose 
of interpreting and generalizing. Such a log may con- 
tain entries similar to this one: 

Feb. 2: What a day! I was late from lunch and Millie 
had to wait for me to come before she could leave. She 
wasn’t pleased, to say the least. Mr. B. was in a hurry to get 
a letter out, so he asked me to take it. In my excitement, I 
forgot to make a carbon copy and had to retype it while he 
waited. Then I was given some papers to file. They were 
already coded, so I think I put them in the right places. 

A third learning activity may be the preparation of 
case problems. Students watch for delicate situations or 
for situations with which they are unfamiliar. These are 
recorded as objective case problems with fictitious names 
and are presented to the class for solution or suggestions. 
Students with common problems join forces and drama- 
tize their cases. An example of a case problem is: 

Mr. H.’s wife sends shopping lists to work with him. He 
asks me to pick up what Mrs. H. wants during my lunch 
hour. I have things I want to do and do not like spending 
my time doing Mrs. H.’s shopping. What shall I do? 

A fourth worthwhile activity is the observation of 
working associates by the student worker. Encourage 
him to be objective in his analysis of personal traits and 
characteristics of others. Ask him to write a short de- 
scription of an associate, telling why that associate is 
admired and respected. What actions and attitudes make 
one person more attractive and likable than another? By 
comparing notes and incidents, the entire class becomes 
aware of desirable personal traits conducive to business 
success. Joint conclusions can be formulated and a fea- 
ture article depicting the ideal boss or an ideal office 
employee may be published in the school paper. Thus, 
the scope of sharing can extend beyond the immediate 
members of the co-operative class. 

An example of a student’s description of a co-worker 
might be presented in this fashion: 

Miss C. is the lady for whom I work. She knows a lot 
about the business and the way Mr. B., her boss, wants 
things done. I think they have been doing their work the 
same way for the past fifty years. At least they don’t do a 
good many things the way we learned in school. 

Miss C. would look very nice if she would just fix up a 
little bit. Her blouses and sweaters have seen better days. 
She does have at least one becoming outfit. I wish she would 
wear it more often. 

It is vital that a summary of conclusions be made at 
the close of a learning period. As a final activity, stu- 
dents—either individually or collectively—prepare some 
‘*Rules of Conduct for the Beginning Office Worker.’’ 
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Students may come up with something similar to: 
Rules of Conduct for the Beginning Office Worker 


1. Practice punctuality. Get to work on time. Be where you 
are supposed to be when you are expected. 

2. Be alert. Think what you are doing. Save time and 
nerves by doing a job correctly the first time. 

3. Keep calm in emergencies. Do your best under all cir- 
cumstances—routine or otherwise. 

4. Co-operate with your associates. Carry your share of the 
work load. Work overtime if the need arises. 

5. Follow instructions to the letter. Observe standard pro- 
cedures for a given office. Do not attempt to change office 
routines. 

6. Accept both praise and criticism graciously. 

7. Develop emotional stability. Be pleasant whether you 
feel like it or not. Never talk back no matter how justified 
you think you may be. 

8. Learn your job thoroughly so that you will not have to 
be retaught repeatedly. Work must go on whether the boss is 
there every minute or not. 

9. Do willingly whatever has to be done. Don’t grumble and 
grouch. 

10. Dress appropriately and look your best every day. Good 
grooming is a must. 


Grubbs 
(Continued from page 17) 


The achievements and generous praise of the students 
were so gratifying that the station decided to offer the 
second semester’s work in a course called ‘‘ Advanced 
Shorthand For You.’’ More than 200 students registered 
and paid their fees for this advanced shorthand and 
transcription course. 

The generous praise of the students, as well as their 
accomplishments, was a rewarding experience for the in- 
structor and the school that worked with the program. 
There were other values derived, some of which lead me 
to believe that teaching a TV class would be a refining 
experience for any business teacher. Teaching the TV 
way encourages the development of good habits for regu- 
lar classroom teaching. Each lesson must be planned 
meticulously. It must be timed with precision. The 
teacher soon learns to weigh the value of each drill or 
exercise against the time it will consume. He must give 
attention to his vocabulary. The audio portions of each 
presentation must be phrased in friendly, interesting, 
and precise language. Teaching a shorthand class via 
television stimulates the imagination. The teacher must 
devise and employ a variety of tricks for evoking the 
same vocal response from the television student as he 
would require of a regular classroom student. He learns 
how to search for ways to capture and sustain the in- 
terest of students he cannot see. The struggle to suc- 
cessfully meet each of these challenges in TV teaching 
cannot help but sharpen the teaching skills of the class- 
room teacher. 
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Because of these contributions that television teaching 
can make to business teachers and business education, I 
am convinced that those who feel that education via tele- 
vision is simply a fad or just another fertile ground for 
research may be viewing the medium too narrowly. 
Television can be a wide, new frontier for business edu- 
cation. Pittsburgh’s WQED and some other alert educa- 
tional television stations have blazed only a trail through 
it. The trail may lead, however, to a magnificent new 
horizon of varied opportunities for business education, 
its teachers and its students. 


NEW BOOK 


Bookkeeping Principles 


By V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College; Angeline G. Lins, University 
of Wisconsin; F. H. Elwell, University of Wisconsin. 


e Here is the newest high school textbook in book- 
keeping—a complete course in double-entry bookkeep- 
ing. It is all new—the approach, the illustrations, the 
crystal-clear text, the regularly spaced problems, and 
a variety of student aids to learning. 


e In place of long chapters, this new book provides 
short learning units, each followed by carefully de- 
veloped exercises. The advantage of the short learn- 
ing unit will be immediately recognized by the book- 
keeping teacher who has had to teach a full chapter 
before students could complete an exercise. 


e The authors have done a superb job of dynamic 
writing. Every sentence in their book interests and 
teaches; every exercise challenges and motivates. 
They are seasoned, experienced authors in the field 
of bookkeeping and accounting. Drawing on this ex- 
perience and on research studies in bookkeeping 
methodology, they have developed unit by unit a text 
that will have marked effects on the teaching of book- 
keeping for years to come. 


e Two workbooks and two complete practice sets 
supplement the text, and, in the text itself, there is 
a full set of supplementary problems. 


Examination copy on request 


PITMAN New York 36 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


UBEAers Brainstorm Services 
in Representative Assemblies 


“How Can UBEA Improve Its Services 
to Members?” is the sparkling and thought 
provoking topic used in the brainstorming 
sessions at the five 1958 UBEA Repre- 
sentative Assemblies and at the annual 
summer meeting. The Assembly for mem- 
bers in the Western Region launched the 
brainstorming technique. 

The series of programs planned under 
the direction of Dorothy Travis provide 
an opportunity for full participation of 
persons present. E. C. McGill, a former 
UBEA president, was leader for the ses- 
sion held in the Western Region on 
March 30. He also served as leader in the 
Mountain-Plains Region; and Phil Ash- 
worth, a former UBEA Council member, 
led the group in Cleveland on June 30. 
The Southern Assembly will pursue the 
topie at its meeting on November 27, in 
Columbia, South Carolina. The Central 
Assembly will be held in Indianapolis on 
October 23. The date for the Eastern 
Assembly scheduled for New York City 
is pending. 

The hundreds of ideas presented by 
UBEA members for improving and im- 
plementing the services will be evaluated 
for possible adoption. The National Coun- 
cil for Business Edueation, at its next 
regular meeting, will have the report to 
use as a guide in planning UBEA’s course 
of action in 1959. 


International 


Anna L. Eckersley, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, president of the 
International Division of UBEA, attended 
the NEA’s International Relations Com- 
mittee meeting in Washington, D. C., 
May 2-3. The focus of the meeting was 
on the relationship of the NEA to the 
United Nations. 

Consideration was given to a proposed 
study of teaching about the United Na- 
tions. In addition, informal reports were 
presented on NEA departmental activi- 
ties in international relations; a brief 
analysis was given of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession’s relation with other inter- 
national teachers organizations; and a 
proposal was discussed for strengthening 
American leadership with respect to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization programs in educa- 
tion. 
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Musselman Begins Duties as President of UBEA 


August 1 ushered in a new Administra- 
tive Committee for UBEA. Vernon Mus- 
selman, head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, assumed the duties as 
president. Dr. Musselman succeeds Doro- 
thy Travis of Central High School and 
the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Other officers elected in February 
for the 1958-59 school year are Milton C. 
Olson, New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, vice-president; and Dorothy 
H. Hazel, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, treasurer. These officers and the 
executive director, Hollis Guy, constitute 
the Administrative Committee. They serve 
also as officers of the National Council for 
Business Education which is the governing 
board of UBEA. 

UBEA members vote by mail ballot each 
year for one new member to the National 
Council for Business Education from each 
geographical region. Members elected to 
a three-year term beginning on August 1, 
1958, are: 

Eastern Region—Walter A. Brower, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Southern Region—Vernon Anderson, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky; 
Central Region—Lorraine Missling, Nico- 
let High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Mountain-Plains Region—Wayne House, 
University of Nebraska, Lineoln; and 
Western Region—Mary Alice Wittenberg, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, 
California. 


VERNON A. MUSSELMAN 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The first meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education with the new 
representatives in attendance will be held 
in Chieago on February 14-15, immedi- 
ately following the joint convention of the 
four UBEA Divisions. Other new mem- 
bers on the Council are F. Kendrick 
Bangs, president of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association, and Clis- 
by Edlefsen, president of the Western 
Business Edueation Association. A com- 
plete list of Council members appears on 
page 3 in this issue of the Forum. 


The 10,000 Club 


The group of persons who aid in the 
expansion of the membership of the 
United Business Education Association be- 
long to a group known as the UBEA 
10,000 Club. A professional association 
is dependent upon its membership for 
support and expansion. It is dependent 
upon the dues paid by a large number of 
persons and the contribution of time and 
talents of groups of persons who serve as 
its executive officers, editors, advisers, and 
representatives — the UBEA working 
force. 

UBEA’s Expanded Program of Action 
for Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—loeal, state, regional, and national. It 
is a challenge to work for your national 


professional association, the UBEA, in all 
activities. 

The requirement for membership in the 
UBEA 10,000 Club is very reasonable— 
the submission of three or more member- 
ships, new or renewal. Each member of 
UBEA is invited to join the 10,000 Club, 
the working force dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of business education across 
the nation. 

UBEA 10,000 Club breakfasts and cof- 
fee hours are looked forward to at each 
of the regional conventions. The break- 
fasts are open to all members of the As- 
sociation and their guests. 

The names of business educators who 
receive certificates of membership in the 
UBEA 10,000 Club will be published in 
subsequent issues of the Forum. An ap- 
plication form for membership is attached 
to this issue of the Forum. 
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IN ACTION 


Conference Held To Consider Policies Commission for Business Education 


In response to an invitation issued by 
the UBEA president to the president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, representatives of the 
two organizations met in Washington, 
D. C., on May 10-11, to diseuss the pos- 
sible formation of a committee or com- 
mission which will issue statements of 
suggested policies for business education. 
The UBEA representatives attending the 
meeting were Hamden L. Forkner; Theo- 
dore Yerian; and S. Joseph DeBrum, sub- 
stituting for Vernon Musselman who was 
ill. The DPE representatives were J Mar- 
shall Hanna, substituting for Elvin Eys- 
ter; Herbert A. Tonne; and Theodore 
Woodward. The president of UBEA, 
Dorothy Travis, the president of DPE, 
Dorothy Veon, and the UBEA executive 
director, Hollis Guy, were also in attend- 
ance in an ex officio capacity. 

The recommendations resulting from 
their deliberations included the following: 

1. That a Committee (or Commission) 
for the Advancement of Business and 


Economie Education shall be established 
under the joint sponsorship of UBEA 
and DPE. 

2. The purpose of this committee or 
commission shall be to identify, prepare, 
and disseminate statements of suggested 
policies for business education. The initial 
emphasis shall be concerned with business 
education in the secondary schools. 

3. The committee or commission shall 
operate as an autonomous group with mem- 
bership to be selected on the basis of edu- 
cational interest and background which 
will enable these persons to make the 
greatest contributions to the purposes for 
which the commission is established. 

4. The size of the committee or com- 
mission shall be 12—four persons to be 
appointed by UBEA and four by DPE. 
he remaining four shall be selected jointly 
by these eight persons. The term shall 
be four years and no person may serve 
on the commission more than four years 
in succession. In addition to the 12 mem- 


CALENDAR 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Eastern Region, UBEA, New York City, Oc- 
tober 10-11 

Central Region, UBEA, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, October 23 

Southern Business Education Association, 
Columbia, South Carolina, Nov. 27-29 


OCTOBER CALENDAR 


Alabama Business Association, 
Auburn, October 10-11 

Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, October 25 

Colorado Business Education Association, 
Grand Junction and Pueblo, October 23; 
Denver, October 24 

Connecticut Business Edueators’ Association, 
October 24 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Association, 
Wilmington, October 23-24 

Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Edueation Section, Indianapolis, Oct. 23 

Maryland Business Edueation Association, 
Baltimore, October 17 

Minnesota Business Education Association, 
Minneapolis, October 24 

Montana Business Teachers Association, 
Billings, October 23 

New Hampshire Business Edueators Asso- 
ciation, Manchester, October 16 

New Mexico Business Education Association, 
Albuquerque, October 23-25 

North Dakota Business Education Associa- 
tion, Fargo, October 16 

Oklahoma Business Education Association, 
Oklahoma City, October 24 


OcTOBER 1958 


Tri-State Business Education Association, 
Pittsburgh, October 31-November 1 


Utah Business Teachers Association, Salt 
Lake City, October 2 

Virginia Business Edueation Association, 
Riehmond, October 31 

West Texas Business Teachers Association, 
Amarillo, October 24-25 


West Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion, Charleston, October 30 

Wyoming Business Education Association, 
Cheyenne, October 2-3 


NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


Arizona Business Edueation Association, 
Phoenix, November 1 

Arkansas Edueation Association, Business 
Education Section, Little Rock, Nov. 6 

Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, November 22 

Iowa Business Education Association, Des 
Moines, November 7 

Kansas Business Teachers Association, Gar- 
den City, November 7 

Mississippi Business Education Association, 
Cleveland, November 1 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section, Kansas City, No- 
vember 7 

New Jersey Business Edueation Association, 
Atlantie City, November 7 

South Dakota Business Edueation Associa- 
tion, Huron, November 6-7 

Washington (Western) Business Edueation 
Association, Seattle, November 8 

Wisconsin Business Education Association, 
November 6-7 


bers, the presidents and the executive 
secretaries of UBEA and DPE shall meet 
with the commission in an ex officio 
capacity. 

5. The financial responsibility shall be 
divided equally between the UBEA and 
DPE with a grant of $1500 for the first 
year of operation. 

The initial meeting of the committee or 
commission was planned for the first week 
end in July. The necessary arrangements 
and appointments could not be completed 
in time for a summer meeting. The date 
for an early fall meeting is pending. Mem- 
bers of the UBEA National Council for 
Business Education have recognized for 
many years the need for a policy-making 
group for business education similar to 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association. The 
UBEA president was authorized by the 
Council at its February meeting to ex- 
plore the possibilities of establishing such 
a group at the earliest possible date. 


NEA CORNER 


The thirty-eighth annual American 
Education Week will be observed Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1958, using the general theme, 
“Report Card, USA.” Chief responsi- 
bility for stimulating the observation of 
AEW is earried by NEA’s Division of 
Press and Radio Relations. National 
sponsors are the NEA, American Legion, 
U. S. Office of Education, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Daily topics under the main theme for 
1958 are Character Building, Responsible 
Citizenship, Education and Survival, 
Curriculum, The Teacher, Developing Tal- 
ents, and Community Teamwork. 


Dozens of ideas for speeches, bread- 
casts, panel discussions, meetings, and 
newspaper stories lie in the main theme 
and suggested topies of the day for 
American Education Week this year. All 
these are spelled out with many facts in 
the new 32-page “Speaker’s Digest” avail- 
able from American Education Week, 
National Edueation Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., at 50¢ a copy. 

This year, more than ever, public in- 
terest is centered on the schools. There- 
fore, business teachers will want to take 
advantage of this opportunity to present 
uhe importance of (a) maintaining a bal- 
anced curriculum and (b) the contribu- 
tions that a good program of business 
education makes to the community. 
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CENTRAL REGION 


Chicago Area 

At the annual election meeting of the 
Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, the following business educators were 
elected: President Lynn Q. Gilmore of 
Rich Township High School, Park Forest ; 
Vice-President Eileen Schutte of Elm- 
wood Park High School, Elmwood Park; 
Secretary Stanley Rhodes of Highland 
Park High School, Highland Park; and 
Treasurer, Mrs. Robert: Geske of J. Ster- 
ling Morton Township High School, 
Cicero. Miss Schutte will serve as 
CABEA’s representative on the governing 
board of the Central Region United Busi- 
ness Education Association (CRUBEA). 

The first meeting of CABEA for the 
1958-59 year was held on September 27 at 
noon. All CABEA meetings are luncheon 
meetings and will continue to meet in the 
English Room at Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. Superintendent Gerald Smith. of 
Elmwood Park High School was the 
speaker for the September meeting. Mr. 
Smith, a candidate for the position of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Illinois, spoke on “Business Education in 
Today’s Curriculum.” 

The October luncheon meeting of the 
Chicago Area Business Educators Asso- 
ciation will feature R. J. Lenz of John- 
son’s Wax Company in Racine, Wisconsin. 
The topic selected by Mr. Lenz is “Lack 
in Business Education.” 


St. Louis Area 

At the spring meeting of the St. Louis 
Business Educators Association, Audrey 
Seibert, Roosevelt High School, was 
elected president. The other officers are 
Nell Mabry, Central High School, vice- 
president; Clara Mutshnick, Beaumont 
High School, secretary; and Whynell As- 
ton, O’Fallon Technical High School, 
treasurer. 

The speaker for the morning was 
George E. Mowrer, Director of Guidance 
Services in'St. Louis Publie Schools. Dr. 
Mowrer spoke on the topic: “The 3-Track 
Plan in Business Edueation (in St. Louis) 
and the Part That Guidance Plays.” 
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The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated 
and regional UBEA associations should be of interest to ForuM readers. An affiiliated 
association is any organized group of business teachers which has been approved for rep- 
resentation in the UBEA Representative Assembly, A UBEA regional association is an 
autonomous group operating within a UBEA region which has unified its program of ac- 
tivities with UBEA and has representation on the National Council for Business Education. 


Ohio 

Mary QO. Houser, Libbey High School, 
Toledo, was elected president of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association at the 
spring convention. Other officers elected 
were John F. Kuechenmeister, Western 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mildred C. Siefert, Cuyahoga 
Heights High School, Cleveland, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The association adopted the following 
resolution : 

WHEREAS, The business subjects in the 
high school for fifty years have provided 
important and valuable vocational train- 
ing and preparation for the many high 
school students who do not attend college; 
and 

WHEREAS, The process of learning and 
developing the capacity to think is not 
inherent in any particular subject and may 
be developed in typewriting as well as in 
a mathematies or science class; and 

WHEREAS, The growing complexity of 
the business world and our economic life 
should call for more rather than less ex- 
posure to high school business subjects; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Ohio Business Teachers 
Association views with alarm the possi- 
bility that some school boards and school 
administrators may be overly influenced 
by the current wave of enthusiasm for 
science and mathematics in the high school 
with corresponding ill-considered slashing 
of many of the business offerings in the 
school which have proved their value in 


the past; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 


strongly recommends to the boards of 
education; school administrators; govern- 
mental representatives; civic, business, 
and professional groups; parent-teacher 
groups; and interested parents that very 
serious, careful, and prolonged considera- 
tion be given to relative values in the edu- 
cation and preparation of our young 
people before further drastic action is 
taken in severely reducing or eliminating 
such worth-while areas of study in the 
high school as are provided by the busi- 
ness subjects. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Colorado 

The fall meetings of the Colorado Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held 
on October 23, in Grand Junction and 
Pueblo, and on October 24 in Denver. 
The speaker at these meetings will be T. 
James Crawford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Edith McCullough, Fort Collins, was 
selected as program chairman for the 
spring convention to be held in Greeley 
in April of 1959. R. W. Christy, Denver, 
will serve as cochairman. 

Officers for the Colorado Business Edu- 
cation Association are Katharine MeIn- 
tyre, Pueblo, president; R. W. Christy, 
Denver, vice-president; and Joyee Bower, 
Denver, secretary-treasurer. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Florida 


The seventh annual Business Education 
Work Conference of the Florida Business 
Education Association was held Septem- 
ber 26-27 in Daytona Beach. The con- 
ference theme was “Yardsticks or Meas- 
uring Devices in Business Education.” 

Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, was the consultant for the 
two-day meeting. Study groups in each 
of the major subject areas in business 
education met on the second day of the 
workshop. 

Officers of the association are Edna 
Long, Bartow High School, Bartow, chair- 
man; Carrol Waggoner, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, vice-chairman; Ed- 
ward Smith, Boone High School, Or- 
lando, secretary-treasurer; and Verna 
Lowery, Brewster Vocational School, 
Tampa, parliamentarian. 

Irma Turner, Chamberlain High School, 
Tampa, and Miss Long are delegates of 
the Florida Business Education Associa- 
tion to the UBEA Representative As- 
sembly in Columbia, South Carolina, No- 
vember 27. 


See Page 40 for Additional News of Affiliated Associations 
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Eugene L. Swearingen, Dean, College of Business, Oklahoma State Univer- 


UBEA-Smead Award Winners 


Awards for outstanding achievement conferred upon 
two hundred thirty-one business education students 


@ In the Fourth Annual Awards Program 
sponsored by UBEA and the Smead Manu- 
facturing Company, 231 business education 
students received the award of merit for out- 
standing achievement in business education. 
The presentations were made at special cere- 
monies conducted by the participating col- 
leges and universities that are members of 
the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education. 


sity, Stillwater, and Mary Ann Beaman, UBEA-Smead Award winner, hold 
Miss Beaman’s Award as Robert Lowry, Head, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, and Edward C. Burris, Vice Dean, College of Business, look on. 


(Left) Eugene J. Kosy, Associate Professor of Business Education, 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, confers 
with UBEA-Smead Award winner Mary Marchese and Assistant 
Professor Mary I. Uber. (Center) Robert D. Leonard, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, receives the award from Dean 
M. L. Cushman and President George W. Starcher. (Right) Nan 
E. Thompson, San Jose State College, the 1958 UBEA-Smead 
Award winner, is shown with Milburn D. Wright, Chairman of 


the Division of Business and Edwin A. Swanson, Head of the 
Department of Business Education. (Center Right) Howard H. 
Marcou, Los Angeles State College, receives the certificate and 
binder from Jessie C. Gustafson, Head of Business Education 
Department and Floyd Simpson, Chairman, Business and Eco- 
nomics Division. (Lower Right) Carmen Reeder, Utah State 
University, Logan, is presented her Award by Ina Doty, Associate 


Professor, and M. R. Merritt, Dean of the College of Business. 


ANNOUNCING THE 1959 AWARDS PROGRAM .. . 


Nominations for the 1959 recipients of the Award of Merit in 
Business Education should be filed before the first of March 
by representatives of the colleges with membership in the 
National Association for Business Teacher Education. This 
award is designed to help stimulate professional interest and 
development of new business education teachers through 
active participation in professional organizations. 
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(Left) Donald F. Perry, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, accepts the UBEA-Smead 
Award from E. C. McGill, Chairman, Division 
of Business and Business Education. (Right) 
Mary Lee Cornett, University of Arkansas, 
accepts the volume of BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION FORUM from J. Alvin Dickinson, 
Assistant Professor of Office Administration. 


(Left) Bertha Sturdevant, East Central State 
College, Ada, Oklahoma, makes the UBEA- 
Smead presentation to Betty Graham Birch. 
(Right) J. Curtis Hall, Associate Professor of 
Education, confers with Barbara Lee Brooks, 
recipient of the Award at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 


(Left) Elizabeth Ann Hedley, winner of the 
Award at the University of Tulsa, is shown 
receiving the certificate from Dean M. M. 
Hargrove. (Right) Theodore Yerian, Head, 
Department of Business Education, is shown 
with Joyce J. Jensen, the winner from Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 


(Left) Rita Burr, Department of General Busi- 
ness, University of Washington, Seattle, makes 
the presentation of the UBEA-Smead Award 
to Joan Chatalas. (Right) Miriam Garrick, 
State University of South Dakota, accepts the 
Award from Hulda Vaaler, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


(Left) Mazelle C. Turner, 1958 UBEA-Smead 
Award recipient at Mississippi State College, 
receives the Award from T. K. Martin, Dean 
of the School of Education. (Right) Lincoln 
J. Harrison, Chairman of the Department of 
Commerce, North Carolina College at Durham, 
presents the UBEA-Smead Award to Claudiette 
Bulluck. 
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Education. 


@ In the Fourth Annual Awards program 
sponsored by UBEA and the Smead Manu- 
facturing Company, 231 graduates received 
the award of merit for outstanding achieve- 
ment in business education. The award, 
made to the outstanding graduate of the 
business education curriculum at each 
teacher education college or university which 
is a member of the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education, includes (a) a 
one-year comprehensive membership in 
UBEA, (b) a bound volume of BUSINESS 
EDUCATION FORUM covering the publi- 
cation year just completed, (c) a special 
leather-covered binder for filing issues of the 
FORUM for future reference, and (d) an 
attractive Award of Merit certificate suitable 
for framing. The following business educa- 
tion graduates received the awards in 1958: 


Barbara Lee Brooks, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Bettye Anne Gentry, Florence State College; 
Olene R. Traywick, Alabama College; Cecile Starke 
Cowan, University of Alabama; Nancy Rae Gale, 
Arizona State College; Charlene Kay Carmony, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Margaret A. Gray, Akansas State 
Teachers College; Mary Lee Cornett, University of 
Arkansas; William C. Wise, Philander Smith Col- 
lege; Mary Sedberry Raborn, Southern State Col- 
lege; Thelma Lee Lawson, Agricultural, Mechanical, 
and Normal College (Arkansas); Louise Poteet Du- 
vall, Arkansaes Polytechnic College; B. Janell 


Education. 


OcTOBER 1958 


(Above) Mearl R. Guthrie, Chairman, Department of Business Education, Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, and John E. Gee, Dean of the College of Education, congratulate 
UBEA-Smead winner Mary Ellen Finkenbiner Guffey. (Center) Mary Florence Williams, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, receives the leather covered binder as part of 
the UBEA-Smead Award from Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Chairman of the Department of Business 
Education. (Top Right) Judy Purkhiser, winner of the UBEA-Smead Award at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, is shown with Walt Hardin, President of the business education 
club; F. U. Weltzin, Dean, College of Education; and R. M. Kessel, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education. (Right) Dorothy C. Prokop, American International College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, displays the bound volume presented to her by Georgia H. 
Prue, Head, Secretarial Science Department, and Nicholas Russo, Department of Business 


UBEA-Smead Honor 231 New Business Teachers 


Shride, Arkansas State College; Klota O. Under- 
wood, Chico State College; Elbert Dale Brister, 
Fresno State College; Reba Fay Grosch, Long Beach 
State College; Marjorie Folson Sorenson, George 
Pepperdine College; Howard Hugh Marcou, Los An- 
geles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences; 
Mercedes Roudanez, University of California; Mar- 
shall L. Clark, University of Southern California; 
Hazel Irene Hogan, Sacramento State College; Eve- 
lyn Ruth Jenkins, San Diego State College; Juanita 
F. Ugboc, San Francisco State lege; Nan E. 
Thompson, San Jose State College; Marguerite Mc- 
Nair, Stanford University; Kenneth Lee Shepherd, 
Adams State College; F. Katherine Bool, University 
of Colorado; Robin H. McKinnies, University of 
Denver; Shirley Ann Van Sickle, Colorado State 
University; Bessie Mae Bray, Colorado State Col- 
lege; Mary Elizabeth Doyle, Western State College; 
Herman Francis Belinski, University of Bridgeport; 
Joan E. Franklin, Teachers College of Connecticut; 
Antoinette Bascetta, University of Connecticut; Car- 
ole Hope Newman, University of Miami; Helen 
Louise Smart, Stetson University; Carolyn Luck, 
University of Florida; Helen Iris Sparling, Florida 
State University; Etta M. Mann, Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical University; Anna Marie Bell, 
Morris Brown College; Edward M. Cody, Clark Col- 
lege; Quinith Marlene Hulsey, Georgia State Col- 
lege of Business Administration; Robert T. Pollak, 
Georgia Teachers College; Bettye Louise Foster, Fort 
Valley State College; Sylvia Sue nm, Mercet 
University; Maryeon Virgie Sellers, Georgia State 
College for Women; Audrey-Ann Char, University 
of Hawaii; Judith Ellen Purkhiser, University of 
Idaho; Joyce F. Dudeck, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity; Alice Susann Herman, Eastern Illinois State 
College; Mary Ellen Rugg, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity; Sandra Joan Sternberg, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Donald Frakes, Western Illinois University; 
Peggy J. Gemar, Illinois State Normal University; 
Thaddeus J. Boduch, University of Illinois; Janet 
Kay Hodges, Indiana University; Elizabeth Ann 


(Center Right) Virgil Rogers, Dean, School of Education, Syracuse (New York) Univer- 
sity, C. A. Nolan, Chairman, Department of Business Education, and Morris Hurley, Dean, 
College of Business Administration, are shown with the 1958 winner, Paula Weiner. 
(Right) Sister M. Angela, O.S.F., President, Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, New York, and 
Sister M. Sarah, O.S.F., Chairman, Secretarial Science Department, present the Award to 
Maureen C. Corcoran. (Bottom Right) Martha Jon B'ackwelder, Woman’s College, UNC, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, receives the certificate from Mathilde Hardaway, Associate 
; Professor of Business Education and Vance T. Littlejohn, Head, Department of Business 
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UBEA-SMEAD 


Award Winners (Continued ) 


Healey, Butler’ University; Nancy M. Wynant, Ball 
State Teachers College; Simia Holl Robinson, In- 
diana State Teachers College; Norma Marie Prehm, 
Iowa State Teachers College; Jane Rall McLeod, 
Coe College; Lois Kathryn Fritz, State University of 
Iowa; Donald F. Perry, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Emporia); John Vernon Crampton, Kansas 
State Teachers College (Pittsburg); Marjorie E. 
Ladbury, University of Kansas; Carmen Elizabeth 
Hesse, Marymount College; Frances Ann Parker, 
University of Wichita; George W. Tharp, St. John’s 
College; Laura Stephens, University of Kentucky; 
Mary Anne Martin, Morehead State College; Eula 
Jean Norman, Murray State College; Sydne Sue 
Brown, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College; 
Daisy Brown Manchester, Southern University; Mil- 
dred S. Taylor, Southeastern Louisiana College; 
Franklin R. Newton, Northwestern State College; 
Mildred Jean Patton, Xavier University; Evelyn 
Hallman, Morgan Staie College; Beverly JoAnn 
Silar, University of Maryland; Thelma Marie At- 
kinson, Maryland State College; Irene Nunes, Bos- 
ton University; Gordon W. Brown, State Teachers 
College (Salem); Dorothy C. Prokop, American 
International College; Judith Marie Juilleret, Alma 
College; Roberta M. Doering, University of Michi- 
gan; Yvonne Todey, Ferris Institute; Elva M. Slon- 
go, University of Detroit; Jeannette Ann Mance, 
Wayne State University; Betty Ann Ferkowicz, 
Michigan State University; Valerie Slade, Western 
Michigan University; Gary Luoma, Northern Michi- 
gan College; Robert L. LaBarge, Central Michigan 
College of Education; Theodoze A. Cusick, Eastern 
™“ichigan College; Margic Vande Hey, College of 
St. Scholastica; Clinton John Kind, Mankato State 
College; Betty Joyce Lundgren, University of Min- 
nesota; Marilyn Jeane Mesna, St. Olaf College; 
Kenneth C. Doucette, St. Cloud State College; Sister 
Benet Monnens, College of St. Catherine; Beth E. 
Dixon, Macalester College; Donna Elvestrom, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College; Kathryn Bjoraker, Winona 
State College; Mavis Jaunice Smith, Delta State 
College; Yvonne Chewning Watson, Mississippi 
College; Rebecca Perkins, Mississippi State College 
for Women; Jane Carolyn Sullivan, Mississippi 
Southern College; Mazelle Campbell Turner, Missis- 
sippi State College; James Wallace Park, University 
of Mississippi; Janice Marlene Harris, Southeast 
Missouri State College; Sandra Kay Simpson, Cen- 
tral College; Saul Curtis McNear, Lincoln Univer- 
sity; Anna Grace Mitten, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College; Harold D. Randol, Northwest 
Missouri State College; Katherine Lee Lacey, Cen- 
tral Missouri State College; Gary B. Pittenger, 
Northern Montana College; Allison Elaine Page, 
Montana State University; LaVonne Wagner, Nebras- 


(Below Left) Frances Ann Parker, University of Wichita, accepts 
the 1958 UBEA-Smead Award from Jackson O. Powell, Dean of 
the College of Education, as Jack D. Heysinger, Head of the 
College of Business Administration, looks on. (Below Center) 


ka State Teachers College (Kearney); Kay Sandra 
Gleason, University of Nebraska; Elmer E. Lamp- 
son, Usiion College; Richard L. Corwin, Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Peru): Mary Jane Clarke, 
Plymouth Teachers College; Janet M. Stonitsch, 
Rider College; Robert Holmes, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Trenton); George Petrello, Montclair State 
College; Ann McEvoy Jumper, University of New 
Mexico; Sally Ann Gililland, New Mexico High- 
lands University; Charlotte Gayle Bullard, Eastern 
New Mexico University; A. M. Baker, Western Col- 
lege; Robert James Bishop, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers; Marjorie A. O’Rourke, D’You- 
ville College; Maureen Carolyn Corcoran, Rosary 
Hill College; Ruth A. Perelson, The City College 
of New York; Stella Krampf, Hunter College; Jo- 
seph Philip DeSantis, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Mary Ann Finneg N. h College 
of Rochester; Mary Bernadette Arnold, Notre Dame 
College of Staten Island; Paula H. Weiner, Syra- 
cuse University; Nancy Lee Harris, Appalachian 
State Teachers College; Doris M. Peay, Barber-Scotia 


University; Inez Sybil Diamond Herman, Temple 
University; Margaret Vota, Duquesne University; 
Marilyn Darlene Reinsel, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Lois L. Smith, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Norma L. Dungan, State Teachers College 

ippensburg); R M. Fortunato, The Penn- 
sylvania State University; Mary Elizabeth West, 
Wilkes College; Margarita Streber de Horn, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico; Joan Patricia Suber Rich- 
ardson, University of South Carolina; Constance 
Marie Cook, Erskine College; Peggy Stogner, Coker 
College; Claudette M. Davis, South Carolina State 
College; Nancy Dean Lawrence, Winthrop College; 
Miriam Milne Garrick, University of South Dakota; 
Howard Thompson, Austin Peay State College; 
Mary Florence Williams, Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Ruth Fugate, Lincoln Memorial University; 
Carole Ann Fullwood, Lane College; D. C. Upton, 
Union University; Shirley Jean Fulkerson, East 
Tennessee State College; Wanda Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Mary Margaret Finger, Mem- 
phis State University; Mary Lynn Wilks, Middle 
T State College; Beatrice Delores Brandon, 


College; Claudiette Ree Bulluck, North Caroli 
College at Durham; Martha Jon Blackwelder, The 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina; 


Tennessee A & I State University; Dolores Anne 


Betty Mae Freeman, East Carolina College; Zenob 

Elaine Browning, Saint Augustine’s College; Robert 
D. Leonard, University of North Dakota; John D. 
Staples, State Teachers College (Mayville); Karl 
Lacher, North Dakota State Teachers College (Val- 
ley City); Marilyn L. Muck, University of Akron; 
Mary Hadjian, Ohio University; Mary Ellen Fink- 
enbiner Guffy, Bowling Green State University; 
Thelma Marie Lutz, University of Cincinnati; Mat- 
thew Dolenc, John Carroll University; Darla Jane 
Bockbrader, Capital University; Diana Lynn Young, 
The Ohio State University; William W. Bibler, 
Findlay College; Marilyn Ann Santullo, Kent State 
University; Patricia Ann Gamble, Miami University; 
Rena M. Kirkpatrick, Wittenberg College; Janice M. 
Scott, University of Toledo; Virginia Lee Shearer, 
Central State College; Betty Graham Birch, East 
Central State College; L. E. Stahl, Northwestern 
State College; Wanona Jean Ahpeatone, Oklahoma 
College for Women; Lowell D. Elliott, Southeastern 
State College; Juanita Suttle Holmes, Central State 
College; Carolyn Sue Zoeller, University of Okla- 
homa; Donna D. Nicholas, Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity; Mary Ann Beaman, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity; Elizabeth Ann Hedley, University of Tulsa; 
Joyce Jonette Jensen, Oregon State College; Betty 
Seley, University of Oregon; Sandra L. Raker, State 
Teachers College (Bloomsburg); Charles J. Inacker, 
Jr., Thiel College; Angela Marie Leta, Grove City 
College; Arlene Mae Patz, State Teachers College 
(Indiana); Mary Elaine Longenecker, Bucknell 


Lane, George Peabody College; Royce Lynnwood 
Abrah » The University of Texas; Karolyn 
Keith Williams, West Texas State College; Anita L. 
Gallo, North Texas State College; Gertrude Becker, 
Texas Women’s University; Barbara Jean Blackwell, 
Texas Christian University; Gertie Lee Wyatt, Texas 
Southern University; Martha H. Strange, University 
of Houston; Patricia Ann Vickers, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College; Sharon Lea Seeliger, Texas 
Technological College; Martha Ann Splittgerber, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College; Mary M. 
Berry, Baylor University; Carmen Reeder, Utah State 
University; Barbara Joan Barrow, Brigham Young 
University; Blair H. Brewster, University of Utah; 
Dolores June Fidler, University of Vermont; Paul 
H. Steagall, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Beverley 
Pearce, Madison State College; Sylvia Bruce Wallace, 
Virginia State College; Mosetta Person Sykes, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute; James Henry Taylor, 
Western Washington College of Education; B. Cath- 
erine Jensen, Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion; Mary V. Marchese, Central Washington College 
of Education; Joan Chatalas, University of Wash- 
ington; Lloyd L. Moye, Concord College; Dean 
Harris Ruhlow, West Virginia Wesleyan College; 
Nancy Jo Compton, Davis and Elkins College; 
Patricia - Eaton, Marshall College; Nancy Arnold, 
West Virginia Institute of Technology; Lynne Kath- 
leen Cook, The University of Wisconsin; Colleen 
J. Ward, Marquette University; Sheila Rae Drehmel, 
Wisconsin State College; Sharron R. Wright, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


Dean F. E. Wright, Union University, Jackson, Tennessee, 
presents the UBEA-Smead Award to D. C. Upton. (Below Right) 
Audrey-Ann Char, University of Hawaii, receives the certificate 
from Floyd Feusse, Supervisor of Business Education. 
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Convention Highlights . . 


The city of Columbia, 
South Carolina, presents an imposing 
skyline with the capital building in the right center. 
SBEAers attending the annual convention should send their reservations 
for rooms to the Wade Hampton Hotel well in advance of the meeting date. 


SBEA Plans Annual Convention 
To Include Brainstorming Sessions 


The annual convention of the Southern Business Education 
Association is always an outstanding one in quality of program and 
in friendliness. This year’s will be no exception. Every effort is 
being made to make it a memorable convention. 

The local committees, under the leadership of Miss Elizabeth 
O’Dell, have been hard at work for months so that the convention 
may run smoothly. The program co-ordinators and chairmen have 
prepared a program with variety, with professional appeal and value, 
and with many national business education leaders as participants. 
The Saturday morning program will be a ‘‘first’’ for SBEA since it 
will be devoted to ‘‘brainstorming’’ with crucial business education 
problems as topics. 

Make your plans now to spend Thanksgiving at SBEA in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina.—THrEoporE Woopwarp, SBE A President 
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36th Annual Convention 
Wade Hampton Hotel 
Columbia, South Carolina 


November 27, 28, and 29,1958 


WELCOME 
TO 
COLUMBIA 
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Southern Business Education Association, Colu n 


_ CONVENTION PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1958 


UBEA 10,000 CLUB BREAKFAST (8:00 A.M.-9:30 A.M.) 
Presiding: Hollis Guy, Executive Director of United Business 
Edueation Association, Washington, D. C. 


UBEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY (9:45 A.M.-NOON) 


Presiding: Vernon Musselman, President of UBEA, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Roll Call and Accrediting of Delegates of Affiliated Associations: 
Hollis Guy 

(All members of UBEA-SBEA are invited to attend the 10,000 
Club Breakfast and the Representative Assembly.) 

Diseussion Groups and Business Session 


EXHIBITS 
Special demonstration from 2:30 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. by Underwood 
Corporation 


OFFICIAL RECEPTION (5:00 P.M.) 
All SBEA members, guests, and exhibitors 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER (7:00 p.m.) 


Presiding: Theodore Woodward, President of SBEA, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Toastmaster: Z. S. Dickerson, First Vice-President of SBEA, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Invocation: Vernon Anderson, Treasurer of SBEA, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky 

Welcome: Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South Carolina, Columbia 

ADDRESS: The Responsibilities of Business Education 

Speaker: J Marshall Hanna, The Ohio State University, Columbus 


SOUTH CAROLINA OPEN HOUSE (9:15 p.m.) 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1958 


FBLA BREAKFAST (7:45 a.m.) 
Presiding: Barbara Humphrys, Assistant Secretary of Future 
Business Leaders of America, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION (9:00 A.M.-10:30 A.M.) 

Presiding: Theodore Woodward, President of SBEA, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Invocation: Rev. Fred V. Poag, Pastor of Shandon Presbyterian 
Church, Columbia, South Carolina 

Greetings: Lester L. Bates, Mayor of Columbia, South Carolina 

Greetings: Robert L. Sumwalt, Acting President of University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 

Response: Vance T. Littlejohn, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

TOPIC: Imperatives for Business Education in a Changing World 

Speaker: Peter L. Agnew, Department of Business Education, 
New York University, New York City 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS (10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M.) 

Chairman: Lela Hulette, Bald Knob High School, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 

Vice-Chairman: Della Rosenberg, Starke High School, Starke, 
Florida 

Secretary: Eileen Tabor, Murphy High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

TOPIC: Imperatives in Planning the Secondary-School Business 
Education Curriculum 

Speaker: Doris Howell Crank, Director of Guidance, DeKalb 
Junior High School, DeKalb, Illinois 

Discussion Leader: Floyd Crank, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb 
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THEME: IMPERATIVES FOR BUSINESS 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS (10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M.) 
Chairman: Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 
Vice-Chairman: Bernice Brown, Draughon Business College, 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Seeretary: Mrs. R. D. Evans, Evans College of Commerce, Gastonia, 
North Carolina 
TOPIC: Business School Inspections and Upgrading 
Speaker: F. DeVere Smith, School of Business Administration, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 


JUNIOR COLLEGES (10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M.) 
Chairman: Major James R. Kantner, Gordon Military College, 
Barnesville, Georgia 
Vice-Chairman: Eleanor Moore, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 
Seeretary: Helen Walker, Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia 
TOPIC: The Junior College Business Education Triangle 
Speaker: Gerald S. Robbins, President, Junior College of Augusta, 
Augusta, Georgia 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M.) 


Chairman: Orus Sutton, Appalachian State Teacher’s College, 
Boone, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman: Thomas Hogancamp, Murray State College, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky 

Secretary: Lois Frazier, Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

TOPIC: Business Education Curricula for the Changing World 

Moderator: Parker Liles, Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Atlanta 

Panel Members: 
James Loyd, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
Vernon Anderson, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
Roscoe Allen, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 

Greensboro 


LUNCHEON—DELTA PI EPSILON (12:30 p.m.-2:15 P.M.) 

Host Chapter: Mu Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

Presiding: Dorothy Veon, National President, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park 

Introduction of Speaker: George Wagoner, Sponsor, Mu Chapter, 
Delta Pi Epsilon 

TOPIC: Business Education in Other Countries 

Speaker: Herbert A. Tonne, Department of Business Education, 
New York University, New York City 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


BASIC BUSINESS (2:30 p.M.-3:45 P.M.) 
Chairman: Dorisse Garrison, Rule High School, Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 

Secretary: Sue Waddell, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee 


TOPIC: Making Basic Business Subjects Interesting to Students 
Speaker: Vernon Musselman, Department of Business Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


CLERICAL PRACTICE (2:30 p.m.-3:45 P.M.) 
Chairman: William Bonner, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Vice-Chairman: Carroll Waggoner, University of Florida, Gaines- 

ville 
Seeretary: J. Curtis Hall, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
TOPIC: A New Look at Clerical Practice 
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EDUCATION IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Speaker: A. L. Walker, Supervisor of Business Education Services, 
Virginia State Department of Education, Richmond 


Discussants: 


John A. Pendery, South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Robert J. Ruegg, Underwood Corporation, New York City 

Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, Montclair State College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION (2:30 P.M.-3:45 P.M.) 


Chairman: Katherine S. Green, Arkansas State College, State 
College 
Vice-Chairman: Kenneth Roach, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia 
Secretary: Wilson Ashby, University of Alabama, University 
TOPIC: Business Education Keeps Step with New Horizons 
Moderator: Mearl R. Guthrie, Department of Business Education, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Panel Members: 
Teachers for the Job, Edna Gregg, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City 
Ethics in Administration, A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Mississippi, University 
Machines and New Methods, June L. Omohundro, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, Richmond, Virginia 
Pleasure in Our Teaching, Carl P. Savage, Arkansas State 
College, State College 
Obstacles to Excellence, Mildred Witten, Georgia State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 
(2:30 P.M.-3:45 P.M.) 

Chairman: Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman: Bernice Brown, Draughon Business College, 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Secretary: Mrs. R. D. Evans, Evans College of Commerce, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina 

TOPIC: Teaching Problems in the Independent School 

Moderator: Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr. 


Consultants: 
Dave Ratchford, Evans College of Commerce, Concord, North 
Carolina 
J. Earl Zimmerman, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., New York City 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING (4:00 pP.M.-5:15 P.M.) 

Chairman: R. Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond 

Vice-Chairman: Roseoe Allen, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

Secretary: Rosalea Miller, Glenville High School, Glenville, West 
Virginia 

TOPIC: How Can the Teaching of High School Bookkeeping Be 
Improved? 

Moderator: Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina 


Panel Members: 


F. Kendrick Bangs, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Henry J. Ciolino, Francis T. Nicholls Senior High School, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Frances Saunders, Edgewater High School, Orlando, Florida 

Roy 8S. Stevens, Florence State College, Florence, Alabama 
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SECRETARIAL (4:00 p.at.-5:15 P.at.) 


Chairman: Bonnie Nicholson, Bessemer High School, Bessemer, 
Alabama 

Vice-Chairman: Maudie E. Cook, Coral Gables High School, Coral 
Gables, Florida 

Secretary: Nancy Alderson, West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery 

TOPIC: Grading and Standards in Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting 

Speaker: John L. Rowe, Department of Business Education, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


ANNUAL BANQUET (7:00 P.M.-9:30 P.M.) 


Presiding: Theodore Woodward, President of SBEA 

Invocation: Frank Herndon, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 

ADDRESS: Today’s Environment 

Speaker: J. L. Brakefield, Director of Public Relations, Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


CONVENTION BALL (10:00 p.m.-1:00 A.M.) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1958 


SPECIAL BREAKFASTS (7:45 A.M.-8:45 A.M.) 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Indiana University, New 
York University, University of Tennessee, University of Ken- 
tucky, and University of Mississippi 


DISCUSSION GROUPS (9:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M.) 


Presiding: Hulda Erath, Second Vice-President of SBEA, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Coordinator: Herman G. Enterline, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 
THEME: Brainstorming: Improving the Effectiveness of Business 
Education 
Group Sessions: 
‘“Tmplementing the General Education Values of Business 
Edueation’’ 
‘“Providing Effective Vocational Business Education Pro- 
grams’’ 
‘*Programming for Effective Guidance and Counseling in 
Business Education’? 
Leaders: 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, New York City 
Reporters: 
Wilson Ashby, University of Alabama, University 
Ruth Bruner, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana 
Zenobia T. Liles, Georgia State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 
Panel Members: 
Z. 8. Dickerson, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Nora Goad, Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 
Thomas Hoganecamp, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Frank Lanham, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
John H. Moorman, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Earl Nicks, Underwood Corporation, New York City 
Eleanor Patrick, Chester Public Schools, Chester, South Caro- 
lina 
(Please turn to next page) 
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Panel Members (Continued) 


Gladys Peck, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Dorothy Veon, The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park 

Maxie Lee Work, University High School, University, Mis- 
sissippi 

William Warren, Enka High School, Enka, North Carolina 


GENERAL SESSION (11:30 a.m.-Noon ) 


Presiding: Theodore Woodward, President of SBEA 
Business Meeting 


SBEA Executive Board 


President—Theodore Woodward, Nashville, Tennessee; First 
Vice-President—Z. S. Dickerson, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Second 
Vice-President—Hulda Erath, Lafayette, Louisiana; Secretary— 
Eleanor Patrick, Chester, South Carolina; Treasurer—Vernon 
Anderson, Murray, Kentucky; Editor—James W. Crews, Gaines- 
ville, Florida; SBEA Membership Chairman—Ethel Hart, Mag- 
nolia, Arkansas. 

Alabama—Evelyn Gulledge, Birmingham; Arkansas—Ruth B. 
Carter, Little Rock; Florida—-Frances Bartoszek, Gainesville; 
Georgia—Zenobia T. Liles, Atlanta; Kentueky—Ross C. Anderson, 
Morehead; Louisiana—Wilbur Lee Perkins, Monroe; Mississippi— 
Maxie Lee Work, University; North Carolina—Vance T. Litile- 
john, Greensboro; South Carolina—Maria Culp, Rock Hill; Ten- 
nessee—Sue Waddell, Oak Ridge; Virginia—Sara Anderson, 


Convention Committees 


General Chairman—Elizabeth O’Dell; Banquet—Virginia Ellis, 
Eva Bates, Christine Blonaiz, Carolyn Cromer, Joan Pusser, 
Cornelia Mayer, Lula B. Royse; Dance—Thelma Humphrey, Jim 
Colbert, Elsie Warr, Marjorie Kelechner; Equipment—Merle Med- 
hurst, Catherine Murchinson, Elizabeth Holeomb. 

Exhibit—Cecil Bierley, Robert Bowler, Charles Gorman; Fel- 
lowship Dinner—Jewelle Hollis, Margaret Holliday, Rita Heape, 
Teressa Price, Suedelle Wyse, Sara Zeagler; Hospitality—Elise 
B. Altman, Jeannette Hellams, Emily Asby, Jacquelyn Douglas, 
Swannanoa Gardner, Verna Gaskin, Mannie C. Hanna, Margaret 
Lesesne, Betty Ann Pergurson, Swannee Reensejerna. 

Local Ads—Betty Crouch, Catherine Bauknight, Jane Sease; 
Luncheons and Breakfasts —Franees Bowen, Maude Marcom, 
Eleanor Patrick, Louise Duensing, Charlotte Polk, Emma Kath- 
erine Cobb; Open House—Harold Gilbreth, Dorothy Van Patten, 
Bernice Brown, Meta Callaham, Caroline Jackson, Irma Weinberg, 
Mae Locke; President’s Tea—Edna Lunden, Verna Base, Mar- 
garet Anderson, Kay Howell. 

Prizes—Margaret Hendrix, Sara Brown, Janie Watson, Jacque- 
line Higgins, Emily Bell, Rebecca Bates, Laura Williams, Laurie 
Nicholson, Eugenia Burns, Winifred Shelley, Jean Haner, Frances 
Gillespie, Louise Price; Publicity— DeVere Smith, Elizabeth 
Seruggs, Helene Secondi, Agnes Babb; Registration—Maria Culp, 
Sunnie Hudson, Ada Thomas, Dean Sweetland, Dorothy Van 
Patten, Mary Frances Lide, Naney Nelson; Signs—Thelma Gaston. 


Be sure to make your reservations early at 
the Wade Hampton Hotel, Columbia, South Carolina 


Harrisonburg; West Virginia—Nora Goad, Charleston. 


AFFILIATED NEWS (Cont'd) 


South Carolina 


Harold Gilbreth of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, was elected president of the 
South Carolina Business Education Asso- 
ciation at its spring meeting held in 
Columbia. 

Bernice Brown of Draughon Business 
College, Greenville, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Cecil Bierley of Columbia Col- 
lege, secretary-treasurer. Caroline Jack- 
son of Pickens, retiring president, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

Harry Huffman, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Virginia 
Polytechnie Institute, principal speaker 
at the meeting, emphasized the need for 
better education all the way through 
school. “We must come to the realization 
that it isn’t just scientifie education that 
we need,” he said, “but better general 
education. Business is concerned about the 
rising costs of paper work and there is 
great demand for machines so individual 
workers can produce more.” 

Dr. Huffman mentioned that some of 
the short range problems of the business 
teacher are teaching students to spell, to 
do accurate business arithmetic, and to 
acquire good work habits. 
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Mississippi 

Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State 
College, Denton, will be featured in a 
teaching demonstration on typewriting as 
a part of the Mississippi Business Edu- 
cation Association statewide conference 
November 1. The meeting will be held at 
Delta State College, Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi. The morning session will be fol- 
lowed by a luncheon. 


Officers elected in the spring include 
Maxie Lee Work, University High School, 
University, president; Willie Evelyn 
Ewell, Hattiesburg, vice-president; and 
Betty Lynn Donald, Delta State College, 
Cleveland, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Work 
was elected first delegate to the UBEA- 
SBEA Representative Assembly to be held 
in Columbia, South Carolina, Novem- 
ber 27, 1958. 


Tennessee 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Business Education Association was held 
in Memphis during the spring with Nanna 
Bell Hulon from Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
presiding. Alan C. Lloyd, of New York 
City, directed a typewriting demonstration 
entitled “Everyday Lesson in Typewrit- 


” 
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New officers of the association elected 
at the meeting are Mrs. John Q. Wade, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro, president; Charles G. Nix, West 
High School, Nashville, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, second vice- 
president; and Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, secretary. 


EASTERN REGION 


Connecticut 


The Conneeticut Business Educators’ 
Association will hold a luncheon meeting 
with the Connecticut Department of Edu- 
cation on October 24. The meeting in 
Bridgeport will be in conjunction with 
the all day convention of the state educa- 
tion association. 


Officers elected for the 1958-59 year 
were Agnes K. Fahey, Middletown High 
School, Middletown, president; Charles 
Seney, Putnam High School, Putnam, 
vice-president; Helen K. D’Apice, Mid- 
dletown High School, secretary; and Jo- 
sephine Cribbins, Amity High School, 
Woodbridge, treasurer. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 


of FBLA Chapters 


FBLA’s Largest National Convention 


FBLAers from the four corners of the nation convened in 
St. Louis, Missouri, June 15-17, to participate in the largest 
national convention ever held for the Future Business Leaders 
of America. The convention attracted nearly 700 members and 
sponsors who taxed the facilities of the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

Campaigning, interviewing candidates for national offices 
and contestants, sightseeing, and endless other activities kept 
those in attendance constantly on the move between the general 
sessions. The prevailing enthusiasm never waned from the 
time the queue formed for registration until the orchestra 
played Auld Lang Syne at the closing dance. Those persons 
attending the convention have many pleasant events to reeall. 


Few conventioneers will forget the pleasant sightseeing tour 
of historic St. Louis that took them along the Mississippi 
River, through historic parts of the city, and to a show at the 
world-famous zoo. Another popular event on the social side of 
the convention was the style show, “What Shall I Wear in the 
Business Office?” featuring the state entries in the Mr. and 
Miss Future Business Leader and Mr. and Miss Future Busi- 
ness Executive contests. The FBLA Talent Parade drew many 
encores with its variety of entertainment. 


State delegates and local chapter representatives were given 
opportunities to exercise their democratic privileges by voting 
on affairs of the National Organization. Imagination and en- 
thusiasm would best describe the activities carried on by the 
candidates for national offices and their campaign managers. 

Each person present had an opportunity to enter into the 
discussion group sessions which were divided into special 
interest sections. Plans for future activities at the local, state, 
and national level played an important part in the formal and 
informal discussions throughout the convention. 

One of the main items of business presented to the conven- 
tion delegates by the FBLA Board of Trustees was a series of 
motions concerning the status of collegiate chapters of FBLA. 
The outcome of these motions means, in brief, that collegiate 
chapters will in the future operate as a division of FBLA and 
thus be able to plan and carry through projects and convention 
activities in which they may have special interest. This plan 
was greeted enthusiastically by the delegates and chapter rep- 
resentatives present at the convention and will be inaugurated 
during the next year. 


Convention Speakers 


Mr. William H. Curran, Foreign and Domestic Trade Com- 
missioner for the Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis, gave an interesting and factual address interspersed 
with humorous anecdotes taken from life in business. Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, addressed the group at the Awards Banquet 
on the convention theme, “Our Future Goes to School Today.” 
Dr. Forkner’s inspirational message is scheduled for publica- 
tion in a later issue of the Forum. 

The Awards Banquet was one of the many highlights. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees and contest judges worked 
throughout the convention to determine the winners of the 
various events. Space does not permit listing all of the con- 
test winners; however, the first-place winners are: 
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Newly elected National FBLA President, Joseph Collier, Jr., 


Bayboro, North Carolina, accepts the gavel from the 1957-58 
president, Dan Brookes, Collingdale, Pennsylvania. 


Event 1—Activities Report (Forkner Award): Christians- 
burg (Virginia) High School. Event 2—Most Original Proj- 
ect: College—Freeman (South Dakota) Junior College; High 
School—Baton Rouge (Louisiana) High School. Event 3— 
Largest Chapter Membership in Region: Eastern—Franklin 
High School, Reisterstown, Maryland ; Southern—New Hanover 
High School, Wilmington, North Carolina; Central—Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois; Mountain-Plains— 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Western 
—Whittier (California) Union High School. Event 4a—Local 
Chapter in Region Installing Largest Number of New Chap- 
ters During Current School Year: Eastern—Collingdale (Penn- 
sylvania) High School; Southern—Baton Rouge (Louisiana) 
High School; Central—Loveland (Ohio) High School; Moun- 
tain-Plains—North Texas State College, Denton. Event 4b— 
State Chapter Organizing Largest Number of New Chapters 
During Current School Year: California. Event 5a—Largest 
Local Chapter Attendance at the Convention: Clinton (Louisi- 
ana) High School. Event 5b—Largest State Chapter Attend- 
ance at the Convention: Louisiana. 

Event 6a—Best Local Chapter Exhibit: Eagle Grove (Iowa) 
High School. Event 6b—Best State Chapter Exhibit: Louisi- 
ana. Event 7—Best Annual State Chapter Report in Region: 
Eastern—Pennsylvania; Southern—North Carolina; Central— 
Indiana; Mountain-Plains — Texas; Western — California. 
Event 8—National Parliamentary Procedure Contest: Texas. 
Event 9—-Mr. Future Business Leader of 1958: Jerry Severns, 
Reidland High School, Paducah, Kentucky. 

Event 10—Miss Future Business Leader of 1958: Jeanne 
Bradley, Bowie (Texas) High School. Event 11—Mr. Future 
Business Executive of 1958: Charles Irwin, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. Event 12—Miss Future Business Executive of 
1958: Betsy Cabaniss, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. Event 13—National Spelling Relay: Arkansas. 
Event 14—National Vocabulary Relay: Iowa. Event 15—Na- 
tional Public Speaking Contest: Cecelia Harmening, Clinton 
(Tennessee) High School. 
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GOLD-SEAL AWARDS 


Gold-Seal Certificates are awarded by the United Business 
Edueation Association to local FBLA chapters with outstand- 
ing programs that contribute to better education for business. 
The selection of award winners is based on (a) chapter projects 
that carry out the purposes of FBLA, (b) presentation of 
annual reports, (¢) business-like reports and correspondence 
in dealing with both the State Chapter and the National FBLA 
organization, (d) participation in FBLA conventions, and 
(e) recommendations of the chairman of the State FBLA 
Committee. The following chapters qualified for a Gold-Seal 


Certificate during the past school year: 


School and Chapter Number 


Gadsden High School (494) 

Murphy High School (1789) 

Mortimer Jordan High School (1395) 
Ohatchee High School (1500) 

Jonesboro High School (712) 

Mountain Home High School (1259) 
Greene County Technical High School (598) 
Arkansas Senior High School (1134) 
Anaheim Union High School (140) 
Aldolfo Camarillo High School (1640) 
Chino High School (439) 

Elk Grove Union High School (1160) 
Fresno Junior College (245) 

Fullerton Junior College (108) 
Manteca Union High School (223) 
Montebello Senior High School (805) 
Exeelsior High School (550) 

Chaffey Union High School (483) 

El Dorado County High School (641) 
Pleasant Hill High School (1225) 

Wheat Ridge High School (1583) 

St. Anthony High School (1592) 
Wilmington High School (1374) 

Miami Jackson High School (263) 
Tomlinson High School (604) 

Florida State University (360) 
Jefferson High School (573) 

Wildwood High School (773) 

Cedartown High School (708) 

Chamblee High Sehool (625) 

Lanier Senior High School for Boys (218) 
Boise Senior High School (903) 
Centralia Twp. H. 8. and Jr. Coll. (54) 
Morton High School and Junior Coll. (311) 
Proviso Township High School (41) 
MeLeansboro Township High School (705) 
Franeis Joseph Reitz High School (23) 
Southport High School (77) 

Bloomfield High School (1526) 

Iowa State Teachers College (4) 

Clarion High School (24) 

Eagle Grove High Sehool (1058) 
Labette County Community H. S. (567) 
Derby High Sehool (1101) 

Kansas State Teachers College (817) 
Shawnee Mission High School (272) 
Olathe Senior High School (725) 
Oldham County High School (1227) 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School (143) 
Madisonville High School (1255) 

Baton Rouge High School (560) 
Istrouma High School (375) 

Romeville High School (1628) 

DeRidder High School (1407) 

Grand Cane High School (411) 
Grayson High School (319) 

Hammond High School (377) 
LaGrange High School (270) 
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City and State 


Gadsden, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 
Morris, Alabama 
Ohatchee, Alabama 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 
Mountain Home, Ark. 
Paragould, Ark. 
Texarkana, Ark. 
Anaheim, California 
Camarillo, Calif. 
Chino, California 
Elk Grove, Calif. 
Fresno, California 
Fullerton, Calif. 
Manteca, Calif. 
Montebello, Calif. 
Norwalk, California 
Ontario, California 
Placerville, Calif. 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
Bristol, Connecticut 
Wilmington, Del. 
Miami, Florida 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Tampa, Florida 
Wildwood, Florida 
Cedartown, Georgia 
Chamblee, Georgia 
Macon, Georgia 
Boise, Idaho 
Centralia, Illinois 
Cicero, Illinois 
Maywood, Illinois 
MeLeansboro, IIl. 
Evansville, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomfield, Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Clarion, Iowa 

Eagle Grove, Iowa 
Altamont, Fansas 
Derby, Kansas 
Emporia, Kansas 
Merriam, Kansas 
Olathe, Kansas 

La Grange, Ky. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Madisonville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Convent, Louisiana 
DeRidder, La. 
Grand Cane, La. 
Grayson, Louisiana 
Hammond, La. 

Lake Charles, La. 


School and Chapter Number 


East Jefferson High School (1260) 
Natchitoches High School (91) 

New Iberia High School (622) 
Francis T. Nicholls Senior H. S. (1356) 
Rocky Mount High School (1451) 
Rayne High School (1005) 

Ruston High School (617) 

Sulphur High School (537) 

West Monroe High School (944) 
Bangor High School (1097) 
Franklin High School (349) 

Bartlett High School (213) 
Mississippi State Coll. for Women (1265) 
Doniphan High School (1433) 

East High School (788) 

Mountain Grove High School (103) 
Burlington High School (498) 
Merchantville High School (1079) 
Pamlico County High School (1139) 
East Carolina College (861) 

Allen Jay High School (1056) 
Central High School (1345) 
Louisburg College (1236) 

New Hanover High School (1293) 
Elida High School (948) 

Clay-Genoa High School (358) 
Loveland High School (421) 

Libbey High School (198) 

Alex High School (1137) 

Jenks High School (504) 

Marlow High School (677) 
Heppner High School (1180) 
Stayton Union High School (1062) 
Taft High School (1253) 

Tillamook High School (162) 
Altoona Senior High School (650) 
Collingdale High School (982) 
North Huntingdon High School (1152) 
Middleburg Joint High School (726) 
West Allegheny Senior H. 8. (901) 
Reading Senior High School (1428) 
State College High School (644) 
Eau Claire High Sehool (351) 
Conway High School (796) 

James F. Byrnes High School (731) 
Greenville Senior High School (104) 
Parker High School (590) 

Freeman Junior College (785) 
Clinton High School (949) 

Oak Ridge High School (1066) 
Breckenridge High School (293) 
North Texas State College (821) 
Technical High School (1176) 
Weatherford Senior High School (1036) 
Annandale High School (1412) 
Christiansburg High School (384) 
Southampton High School (1290) 
Culpeper County High School (418) 
Washington-Henry High School (1420) 
Martinsville High School (297) 
Virginia State College (837) 

John Marshall High School (663) 
Varina High School (387) 
Waynesboro High School (466) 

East Bank High School (458) 

West Virginia Institute of Tech. (683) 
Nitro High School (813) 

Janesville High School (959) 
Nicolet High School (1512) 

Tomah Publie School (133) 
Waukesha High School (96) 

Kauai Technical School (871) 


City and State 


Metairie, La. 
Natchitoches, La. 
New Iberia, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Plain Dealing, La. 
Rayne, Louisiana 
Ruston, Louisiana 
Sulphur, Louisiana 
West Monroe, La. 
Bangor, Maine 
Reisterstown, Md. 
Webster, Mass. 
Columbus, Miss. 
Doniphan, Missouri 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 
Burlington, N. J. 
Merchantville, N. J. 
Bayboro, N. C. 
Greenville, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Lenoir, N. C. 
Louisburg, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Elida, Ohio 

Genoa, Ohio 
Loveland, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 

Alex, Oklahoma 
Jenks, Oklahoma 
Marlow, Oklahoma 
Heppner, Oregon 
Stayton, Oregon 
Taft, Oregon 
Tillamook, Oregon 
Altoona, Pa. 
Collingdale, Pa. 
Irwin, Pennsylvania 
Middleburg, Pa. 
Oakdale, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 

State College, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Conway, S. C. 
Dunean, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Freeman, S. D. 
Clinton, Tennessee 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Breckenridge, Texas 
Denton, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Weatherford, Texas 
Annandale, Virginia 
Christiansburg, Va. 
Courtland, Virginia 
Culpeper, Virginia 
Ellerson, Virginia 
Martinsville, Va. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Waynesboro, Va. 
East Bank, W. Va. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tomah, Wisconsin 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii 
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FILING SIMPLIFIED «ctl acceut ou 
TEACHABILITY acd REALISM 
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with SMEAD’S TRAINING UNIT > 


REVITALIZES filing instruction because it 
1. Permits coverage of basic principles in as little as 5 lessons 


2. Stresses functional application to typical everyday filing 
problems 

3. Contains full-sized papers and correspondence as well as 
standard filing supplies 


4. Provides experience in the operation of an actual filing system 
exactly like those found in thousands of offices 


5. Fits all types of instructional plans, including self-instruction 


ANSWERS the teacher’s need for 

1. A self-contained, fully equipped, portable unit with 
2. A natural motivation and maximum adaptability 

3. At the amazingly low initial cost of $27.75 

4. And with an operating cost as little as 10c per pupil! 


Copyright 1955 

THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. ¢ Hastings, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Send us... “Smead Classroom Instructional Units Name 

No. 25” including file drawer and contents at $27.75 each. School 

Send us .. . instructional units No. 025 without metal drawer 

at $16.75 each. F.O.B. Hastings, Minn. addres 

Send us a FREE copy of the Teaching Manual Filing Simplified 

City Zone State 


check here. 
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IMPORTANT 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES, ORGANIZATION, AND MANAGEMENT 


By Tonne, Simon, McGill 
A new text for introductory courses in business principles 
and management. An interesting, well-integrated approach 
with emphasis on human relations. Generous end-of-chapter 
activities feature case problems. 


GENERAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Archer, Brecker, Frakes 

A new kind of office practice text—the kind the businessman 
would write to train clerks, typists, and general office workers. 
Emphasis on office personality and human relations. Pro- 
vides realistic training in various office “units.” Case prob- 
lems at the end of each chapter. Available with Workbook, 
Teacher’s Manual, Tests. 


THE SECRETARY AT WORK 


Second Edition 

By Strony and Greenaway 

A text-workbook in secretarial procedures. Designed as a 
short, intensive “finishing course” for stenographic or sec- 
retarial students. End-of-chapter material includes new case 
problems. Tests, problems, and projects right in the book. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, COMPLETE 


Fifth Edition 

By Rosenberg and Lewis 

Completely new one-year text reflecting the most modern 
thinking in mathematics contents and instruction. Available 
with Workbook, Tests, Solutions Manual. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


Fifth Edition, Revised 


By Rosenberg and Lewis 

Completely new one-term text. Designed to equip the student 
with a working knowledge of those basic principles of busi- 
ness mathematics that will play a significant part in his adult 
activities. Available with Workbook, Tests, Solutions Manual. 


REFRESHER TYPING IN 24 HOURS 
By Pepe 


A new text for short, refresher typing courses. Upgrades 
both quality and quantity of vocational typing. Wire-O bound. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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